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; Yad cure the best optical service to 
jy fg be lad. Select your optician as care- 
fully as you would your physician. 
Our leadership is unquestioned. Our 
opticians are men of the highest tech- 


‘nical. skill in their profession. Our 


lens-grinding plant—on our fourth floor | 








TO 





—is the largest and most complete in 


the West. We test your eyes carefully 


CUB ~ | 40 HOURS 


Mobile to Havana 


On the superb 15 knot S. S. Saratoga, the largest LHD AES 
and most palatial passenger steamer on the Gulf, 


and supply you with glasses of highest 


scientific accuracy at the 


: MOST REASONABLE PRICES. 





’ 
ALOE S, OLIVE pou 


Optical Authorities of America. 


Jt. Louis Office 518 Olive Street. 

















YOURE NEEDED 


The section traversed by the Missouri, Kansas & ‘Texas Ry. is very comprehensive. From St. Louis, Han- 
to Galveston or San Antonio is a stretch of over one thousand miles of territory, capable ot 
A thousand industries, soil of various degrees of fertility, a 


Peopled by eager, pushing, wide-awake 


nibal or Kansas City 
sustaining a population many times that of the present. 
wonderful produce of plants and crops, oil, gas and minerals are to be found. 
citizens who believe in the future of the Southwest and see the virtue of encouraging enterprises of every description 
and of getting more and better facilities, the opportunity is apparent. 

The Southwest is really in need of nothing save people. More men are needed—you're needed. 
vast areas of unimproved land—land not yielding the crops of which it is capable. The same thing in a different way 
is true of the towns. Few lines of business are adequately represented. There are openings for mills and manufac- 
turing plants, small stores, banks, newspapers and lumber yards. The oil and gas fields of Kansas, Indian Territory 


| anc) Oklahoma are praciically new and offer wonderful opportunities for development along commercial lines. 


There are 


The M., K. & T. has no lands for sale, we are simply interested in the upbuilding of the country. We believe in 
the Southwest, and know that with its present needs and opportunities, the prospects are brighter and the future more 
hopeful than in the older and more densely populated States. We want you to investigate conditions and satisfy your- 


selves of the truthfulness of this. 


THE OPPORTUNITY IS NOW. 


Qn February 7th and 21st and March 7th and 2tst, For the 
the M., K. & T. Ry. will sell excursion tickets from St. Louis, ° 
: : : i Round Trip 


Hannibal and Kansas City to Indian Territory, Oklahoma 
and Central and Eastern Texas at 

You should take advantage of this opportunity to see the Southwest for 

vourself, 

We are in possession of all sorts of information valuable alike to the investor 
and home-seeker. If you are interested, tell us what you want, how much you have 
to invest, and we will gladly furnish the information. 

Write to-day for a copy of our book, “Business Chances. 


” 


It’s free. Address 


GEORGE MORTON, G. P. & T. A., 9I-M, ST. LOUIS. 
T. J. FITZGERALD, C. P. A., KANSAS CITY. 
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To Russian Democrats 


By Robertus Love 


and rod 
. Whose blood makes bloom with red the 
bloomless sod 
Of bleak Siberia lost to love and God! 


M: strong made weak with scourge of whip 


Fair women faint with fetters given to wear 
More chill than death and harsh than mad despair 
Whose wrongs make stars to tremble and forbear! 


This voice of song from overseas would fain 
Fare to ye fed to strength with freedom’s strain 
Wherewith to ease ye out of doom and pain! 


May ye who yet evade the coward’s clutch 
Cease not to plan and plot till one may touch 
The forceful spring to free the world of such! 


Let loose the eager lightnings where they wait 
To leap like fire of doom and fall like fate 
To smite and hurl to lurid hells of hate! 


For hells of hate there be for such as loot 
The delving toiler of his garnered fruit 
And stunt and starve the man into the brute! 


For hells of hate there be of God ordained 
For every tyrant’s hireling who hath chained . 
His human brother not by crime. bestained! 


Be firm to track and fight the feuded wrong 
Wherewith the few have crushed too late and long 
The myriad many stricken dumb of song! 


Be swift and sure to oust and extirpate 
The brigand league that guards your prison’s gate 
And maims the limbs of men too long and late! 


Nor fail nor falter till the last in line 
Of king and courtier drink the deadly brine 
Whose lips have laved and laughed in stolen wine! 


Nor quit the cause till every man be man 
As man should be beneath the skies that span 
The homes of men made free of bond or ban! 


And One whose name grown sweet on Galilee 
Is blown abroad to all the lands that be 
Will hail you right and help to make you free! 


Senatorial Hot Turkey 
By William Marion Reedy 


chosen Senator from Missouri by a majority 

vote of the total vote of the House and Sen- 
ate. The vote in each house was taken separately. 
When the time came for the joint ballot to be taken, 
certain supporters of Mr. Kerens, who had agreed to 
abide by the decision of the Republican caucus in 
Mr. Niedringhaus’ favor, refused to vote for the cau- 
cus nominee. 

Why was the caucus unanimity broken? 

Because Mr. Niedringhaus was committed to the 
support of President Roosevelt’s policies and one of 
those policies involved the regulation of railroad 
freight rates. 

The Senators to be named in many other States 
had been chosen by majorities that could not be 
changed. The margin was small for the caucus choice 
in Missouri. There was a small man handy for the 
dirty work the railroads wanted done in Missouri. 
Dick Kerens is and has been the tool of the railroads 
and general high graft crowd im the Senate. This 
crowd didn’t want Niedringhaus in the Senate to 
strengthen the President’s position on the railroad 
rate matter. It appealed to Kerens, in his disgruntle- 
ment over his defeat for the position to which he had 
aspired for twenty years, to prevent the election of a 
man who would stand with the President against 
the railroads. 

Kerens responded at once. He pulled his parasites 
away from Niedringhaus and prevented the latter’s 
election. Kerens is and has i ee a railroad 


M- THOMAS KAY NIEDRINGHAUS was 


man. All his alliances are with the high grafters in 
politics in both parties. By tailing those men he has 
made his fortune. Now he can serve them agair?, vent 
his spleen against his successful competitor for the 
Senate and his spite against the President who has 
refused to recognize him as a factor in Missouri 
politics. 

The Senate is going to be close on the railroad 
rate measure and on the proposal to regulate the in- 
ter-state business of the great industrial concerns. The 
gang against the President wants to prevent the elec- 
tion of a strong Roosevelt man to the Senate from 
Missouri, and Kerens is the man who is expected to 
hold out until he can make a deal to put in some 
man more amenable to railroad influence than Mr. 
Niedringhaus would be. Kerens is backed and bol- 
stered by all the railroad lobby influence in the State. 
Kerens, of course, will be well paid for what he does, 
as he should be, since his course damns him politically 
forever.. Kerens has long worked all his politics 
through railroad lobbyists. They have manufactured 
what little strength he ever had in this State. He 
brought the documents to Washington in the winter 
of 1901 to prove it to the President, and thereby lost 
all chance even of talking to the President. He 
whined and whimpered all over Washington that he 
couldn’t get his legs under Roosevelt’s table and 
belly-ached in public that he was shut out because 
Secretary Hitchcock had made a present of a pony 
to the Roosevelt children—and he with Bill Phelps’ 
documents in his pockets to prove he could carry Mis- 
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souri. Kerens is a dead one, but his political corpse 
is being used by the railroads to block the way to 
the Senate of a man who will support the President 
in his fight for just railroad rates. 

Mr. Niedringhaus, on this status of the case, should 
receive the votes of the Democrats in the legislature. 
Has not Mr. Bryan, the Democratic idol and ideal, 
declared that he favors President Roosevelt’s railroad 
regulation programme? When Democrats support 
Kerens and his tactics, do they not oppose policies 
that the “greatest living Democrat approves?” The 
Democrats cannot elect a Democratic Senator. The 
man they would elect, the President has put where 
he can help effectively in railroad regulation—Senator 
Cockrell. The Republicans have won the State fairly, 
and they are entitled to the Senator. What more 
could the Democrats ask, in a spirit of true patriotism, 
than that Missouri should send to the Senate a Re- 
publican committed to the support of those policies of 
the President which the greatest exponent of Demo 
cratic faith called at the White House the other day, 
purposely to approve? 

Are the Republicans going to let Kerens betray 
them to the railroads and sell them into a scheme to 
humiliate and obstruct the President? Are the Dem- 
ocrats going to help Kerens to help the railroads and 
enable him to defeat a purpose upon which the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Bryan have publicly joined hand's? 

Democrats especially should keep clear of the 
railroad influence. They should, at a show-down, 
vote for Niedringhaus. They should keep away from 
Star Route Dick, the friend of all the high grafters 
in all parties. 


&¢¢ 


Reflections. 
By William Marion Reedy. 
Free Russia. 


ress may be suppressed, for the poor peas- 

ants have not arms nor intelligence as had 
the men of France in 1798. But revolutions never go 
backward. The blood of the martyrs in the Nevsky 
Prospekt is the seed of a true, holy Russia,—holy 
because free. The whole intellectual and spiritual 
world is in conspiracy against the autocracy, and all 
that is noblest and nearest divine in the race cries 
out for justice on the murderers of liberty. Tyr- 
anny is in flight and there is no night in which it 
may find hiding from the light and the might of 
right. The White Czar—to him Swinburne, as to his 
predecessor, twenty-eight years ago: 


R is free. The uprising now in prog- 


Gehasi, by the hue that chills thy cheek, 

And Pilate, by the hue that sears thine hand, 

Whence all earth’s waters cannot wash the brand 

That signs thy soul a manslayer’s, though thou 
speak, 

All Christ, with lips most murderous and most 


meek, 


Slave of the slaves that call thee lord, and weak 
As their foul tongues who pratse thee! Son of 


them 
Whose presence put the snows and stars to shame, 
In centuries dead and damned that reek below, 
Curse-consecrated, crowned with crime and flame, 
To them that bare thee, like them shalt thou go 
Forth of man’s life—a leper white as snow. 
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Mayoralty Dynamite. 


LEE MERIWETHER, or some other man on his 1901 
platform has an excellent chance to be elected Mayon 
of St. Louis this year. The old parties are so badly 
split, they can’t get their factions together, seeming- 
ly. The silk-stocking Republicans won’t stand for 
Judge Talty’s nomination, though he has the support 
of a majority of the City Committee. The hoodlums 
won't stand for the candidacy of Judge Franklin 
Ferris, after they have been worked up to expect 
great things in the event of Judge Talty’s success. 
If Otto Stifel should be nominated, the Kerens crowd 
would knife him for his friendship to Niedringhaus. 
Niedringhaus might be nominated himself as a con- 
solation for losing the Senatorship, and then he 
would be fought by the Kerens clique. | Democratic 
factions have no candidate since Wells declined to 
run again. Ed Butler hasn’t a choice. The Jef- 
ferson Club is in the air. The Folk contingent talks 
of Judge Given Campbell as a possible nominee, but 
it looks as if Nelson McLeod’s being a director in 
the Jefferson Club indicates his possible candidacy, 
in spite of his denials. Thomas C. Hennings’ new 
Democratic League, with a municipal ownership 
leaning, has not progressed, as yet, to the point of 
discussing candidates. The Socialists are entitled, 
on the strength of their vote last November, to a 
place on the official ballot, but they have not dis. 
cussed a nomination. Mr. John H. Rabe, the Ar. 
lington school principal, who announced himself as a 
candidate without a platform, has withdrawn. Mr. 
Meriwether has his machine of four years ago in 
good working order, and he has come out strong for 
the old municipal ownership programme. He also 
defies the enemy to besmirch him as a result of 
former deals with the old parties. Mr. Meriwether 
is ready to face the music, and to make some of his 
own. He finds the people sympathetic to him as a 
result of all the scandals of the past four years— 
election frauds against himself, lighting boodle, Su- 
burban boodle, alum in the Legislature, the police- 
cursed primaries, the race gambling syndicate ex 
posure, the suspicion of “stuff” in the Senatorial dead- 
lock, the lay down of the city in the Carondelet gas 
deal, the ridiculous end of the garbage fight, the off- 
color deal whereby the Transit Company vanished 
into the United Railways, the Building Commission 
er scandal, and some other things which seem to 
call for a radical change in city affairs. There’s a lot 
of “rag” for radicals to “chew on.” The people 
generally are ready to do something different. Es. 
pecially the people are suspicious of what may lurk 
behind the Million Club. They scent, or think they 
scent a grab of some sort, or the flim-flamming of 
the public through “respectable” tickets that will 
make sure of the status quo for those who have 
their fingers in the big financial pies. The people, 
down in their hearts, suspect that the Fair was a 
snap for a few people. I don’t say it was. All I 
say is that the people feel and believe that way, and 
it’s dangerous to the representatives of the vested 
interests who figure on coming out “safe” by fixing 
the tickets of both the big parties. The saloon ele- 
ment is panicky and apt to strike out wildly at the 
polls. The householder is sore about high rents. 
The real estate owner grumbles about increased tax- 
es. Everything indicates a state of affairs ripe for 
a gifted demagogue, using the term in its correct 
and not invidious significance. With a square deal 
at the polls assured by Gov. Folk, in whom the pub- 
lic have some confidence, the dissatisfied are apt to 
turn out and vote for a wholesale change of admin- 


istrative policy. The socialist sentiment is in the 





air. It seems strong at Washington. ‘There's 2 
revolution possible in local politics, an uprising for a 
house-cleaning that shall be thorough. Mr. Meri- 
wether, representing this current of feeling, is dan- 
gerous to the existing powers in politics. He is 


Mayoralty dynamite. 


fe ake 
Chiefs Matt and Bill. 

TAKE the political handcuffs off Matt Kiely and 
Bill Desmond and we shall have a clean town, in so 
far as any big town can be clean. They couldn't 
pinch crooks or rufhians with hats chalked for im- 
munity by their superior officers in the Board of Po- 
lice Commissioners. They often had to obey orders 
when those orders were to arrest or drive out of 
town, or terrorize out of business men who were 
guiltless of anything but a difference of opinion in 
politics with the President or some member of the 
Police Board. They are the best material the city 
has for Chief of Police and Chief of Detectives. They 
know best how to put the police force into non-pohi- 
tical ship-shape. Mr. Folk’s new Police Board can’t 
do better than keep them where they are and let them 
run the force as a police organization, not as a poli- 


tical machine. 


Banishing the Lobby. 
GovERNOR FoLk has banished the lobbyists from the 
State capital during the session of the Legislature. 
But the Legislature adjourns every Friday and the 
members all come to St. Louis for Saturday and Sun- 
day, and the lobbyists can work on them at leisure 
and with better facilities than are to be found at 


Jefferson City. 
yf 


Sager on the Spin. 

TALK about the strenuous life. Behold Arthur 
Sager, with the carnation on his coat lapel. He tries 
a boodler in the morning, leads a wine-room raid 
in the early evening, is off to a political caucus at 
Jefferson City on the 3 a. m. train, back here the 
next evening, puts out a fire in the Four Courts, 
makes a speech at some club about 9:30 p. m., has a 
few innings at hand ball or a round with the gloves 
at the Athletic Club at 11:30, starts home and goes to 
a fire on the way and helps with the hose. Abed at 
4 a. m. and down in the morning at 9, after a bout 
with the punching bag. The man who took Folk’s 
place not only fills it plum full, but runs over most 
gratefully to a public wearied of much ascetic atti- 
tudinizing. 

% 
Reform Raids. 

Po.ice raids are scaring the saloon element in St. 
Louis. Well, no saloons are being raided at which 
the law is not being violated. Moreover, all the sa- 
loons are being treated alike. Some saloonists who 
stand in with the police are not being allowed to 
run bagnios unmolested, while others are not being 
closed because some politician doesn’t like them. So, 
too, with gambling. A few men are not allowed to 
run open because of their pull, while others stay clos- 
ed. I don’t believe in a Blue Law town, but I do 
believe in a town in which one man has no more right 
to defy the laws than another. Decent and reputa- 
ble saloon men have nothing to fear from the law. 
So far as Sunday closing of saloons and places of 
amusement is concerned, the community will not 
tolerate it. This city’s sentiment is liberalistic. All 
the vice and crimte associated with the saloon busi- 
ness in this city has been due to political favoritism 
towards men who disgrace the saloon business, to 
protected crooks, “fences” and panders. Politics has 
put a premium on vice heretofore. Now we shall see 
that without political protection, vice and crime can 
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easily be kept in check, though, of course, not ob- 

literated. The enforcement of law must not be made 

a punishment upon decent people. Pleasure must not 

be treated as crime. “Reform” must not become 
persecution and repression. 
 % 

“Raus Mit ’Em.” 

JoHN SHARPE WILLIAMS should be allowed to 

resign his Democratic leadership in Congress. Wil- 

liams was among those chiefly responsible for foist- 

ing Alton B. Parker upon the party. Such an orga- 


nizer of disaster never will be missed. 


Judge Dan Taylor for Mayor. 

It MIGHT not be good public policy to take a sur- 
passingly strong man off the Circuit bench, but the 
Democrats could come nearer getting together in 
support of a candidate like Judge Daniel G. Taylor 
than upon almost anyone who has been suggested up 
to date. He has the ability and character that are de 
sirable. He is gifted with traits that make for popu- 
larity without sacrifice of personal digmity. He is a 
native-born. He has a social and financial stake in 
the city and he would run as well with the Morgan 
Club element as with the St. Louis or Country Club 
contingent—speaking altogether symbolically, of 
course. He is not a factionist, but, like the Irish- 
man who was asked whether he preferred heaven or 
hell, he has “friends in both places.” No set, or 
clique, or mob could control him. He seems to be the 
most, if not the only, available man upon whom the 
party could effect a compromise. The choice will lie, 
for the Democracy, between a liberal conservative like 
Judge Taylor, and a radical or fanatical factionist. If 
the Democracy doesn’t take a man like Judge Taylor 
it may have to take a man like Lee Meriwether, of 
whose strength and prospects I have discoursed 
elsewhere in this issue. The only question is, wheth- 
er Judge Taylor could run on the sort of platform 
that will have to be formulated in order to win this 


year. 


+ + 


Corrigan Scotches The Cat. 

Mr. Ep CorriGAN is coming to St. Louis, and will 
be interested in square racing, even though he did 
decline to come here for a conference with the attor- 
ney in politics of the local crooked racing skindicate, 
the CAT, the Vice Trust. Corrigan will run a track 
on which the track officials will not be interested in 
the books and will not use the starter, the weighers 
and the judges to fix the books to the results in order 
to skin the public. Mr. Corrigan has some political 
influence in Kansas City. It will not be used to save 
the Vice Trust’s Breeders’ Law. The attorney m 
politics of the Vice Trust can’t get votes against the 
law’s repeal through Mr. Corrigan’s Kansas City con- 
nection, but it was unkind of Mr. Corrigan to reply 
to the recently potent political attorney’s request for a 
conference at St. Louis that his address was Room 
umteen bink at the Auditorium Annex. The Vice 
Trust’s Breeders’ Law is doomed, and even the attor- 
ney in politics, with all his resources for local enter- 
tainment—and he sure can order a good dinner—and 
with all his promises of influence in other matters, 
can’t save the law and give the crooks a license to 
loot the public. The Cella-Adler-Tilles cinch is 
burst—and it looks as if that is equivalent to saying 
that its whilom powerful political offshoot, the Jef- 
ferson Club, is on the bum. Only eight hundred votes 
were cast at the election last week, and most of those 
had to be dragooned to the polls. .The club is not 
ready to rally at any and every CAT-call. A new 
race track cuts the guts out of the skindicate. A 
new Democratic club, or in fact two, guts the Jef- 
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ferson Club. The racing, bucket shop, craps and poli 
tical graft centered at Fourth and Pine, with branch 


office at Grand avenue and Pine, is ausgespiclt. 
9, 


fe oe 
Ed Butler’s Vain Imagining. 

ACCORDING to a correspondent of the Mrrror, in the 
column of “Letters From the People,’ Col. Edward 
Butler has made arrangements to sweep everything 
beforé him in the coming Democratic primaries. This 
may or may not be the right “dope,” as the corre- 
spondent would say, but the important fact to be re- 
membered is that if Col. Butler controls the next 
Democratic convention the ticket there nominated will 
be beaten to a souffle and one without sweetening or 
salt either. Col. Butler may be able to beat a ticket, 
but no ticket bearing his impress can be elected in this 
city. Col. Butler is not in good standing in ‘this 
community as a sponsor for anyone in politics. He 
is not to be exalted simply because the bogus opposi- 
tion to him is identified with the prominence of the 
gambling gang or Vice Trust. The Butler influence in 
this city has never been hostile to any form of loot 
of which it could exact a share. Col. Butler may 
carry the Democratic city primaries, but that will 
not help the party to a victory as it certain- 
ly would not tend to purify it in the least. Those who 
think that because his young rival who got tangled 
up with the gambling gang is under fire, therefore 
Col. Butler is coming into political supremacy again, 
are mistaken. Because there is protest against the 
party’s involvement with the gambling syndicate it 
does not follow that anyone wants to return to the 
regime of boodle. The time is at hand to put all the 
bosses out of business, to cut the party loose from 
the franchise grifter as well as from the gambling 


grafter. 
te 


Boycotting the Post-Dispatch. 

Won't the advertisers please go back into the 
Post-Dispatch, drop their boycott and 
those atrocious “fiction stories” now running in that 
publication? In this, as in all boycotts, it is the pub- 
lic that suffers. Oh, those stories! 
the old advertisers hold out, I note that the Post-Dis- 
patch is gathering in a lot of new stores to take the 
places of the old, and this means that trade will be 
deflected to those new stores. The Post-Dispatch 
has the circulation of this town—that’s admitted— 
and that is the circulation that counts with the peo- 
ple who read advertisements—the women. When 
the older merchants allow the benefit of this circula- 


crowd out 


Besides, while 


tion to be appropriated by new advertisers they con- 
nive at a falling off in their own trade, to a certain 
extent. The new advertisers in the Post-Dispatch 
these days get the benefit of advertisements not com- 
peted with by the announcements of the others. They 
get a better show for their money—for people read 
them in preference to those frightfully flaccid fic- 
tion stories by Ivan Whin—who is the real, modern 
“Tvan the Terrible.” Of course advertisers have a 
right not to advertise when they don’t want to, when 
they don’t like the paper, or the rate, or the editor 
or the advertising solicitor. There’s no disputing 
that proposition. But the public have rights even 
in such a dispute as now concerns us. ‘The adver- 
tisers have brought upon us not only the stories that 
mock our intelligence in the Post-Dispatch, but the 
stories in the scintillant Star and the Republic. These 
stories are enough to drive people to drink and 
drugs. If the advertisers stay out of the Post-Dis 
patch long enough, and these stories take up the space 
heretofore occupied by the bargain announcements, 
the people won't have intelligence enough left to 
read the ads when they reappear. This I can tell 
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the advertisers: though they are backed up by the 
other papers in their fight on the Post-Dispatch, the 
other papers will eventually and certainly raise thei 
advertising rates. If the advertisers win against 
the Post-Dispatch they will, whenever they deem 
themselves strong enough, make a like stand out 
against any or all the other newspapers, and while 
the modern business can’t get along without any 
newspaper advertising, an advertisers’ boycott will 
cost all the papers lots of money. There’s not going 
to be anything in the present fight for either side. 
Certainly both sides will lose money, if they refuse 
to make concessions. The Post-Dispatch’s rivals 
will find that by encouraging the solidarity of the 
advertisers against the Post-Dispatch they strength- 
en the advertisers against themselves in the future, 
and the advertisers will find that if they can force 
down the Post-Dispatch’s advertising rate they will 
not thereby get lower rates from other papers whose 
space is worth having. It would be good advertis- 
ing, it seems to me, to use the space in the most ex 
pensive medium because there would be less compe 
tition than would be found in a medium so cheap 
that all could use it. There’s only one question in 
advertising—that of reaching the people and the 
cost is determined by the number of people reached. 
If the advertisers don’t want to advertise in the Sun- 
day issue of the Post-Dispatch, they cannot, of course, 
If they don’t think that Sunday issue 
as good a medium as the other issues of that paper 


ebe coerced. 


or the Sunday issues of other papers, there is only 
one thing for the Post-Dispatch to do, and that is 
convert them. If the issue is a good medium stay- 
ing out of it will show in a falling off in business. 
All the paper need do is—wait. But when all is said 
and done boycotting is bad business. The combi- 
nation you're in with to-day, is likely to turn 
against you to-morrow, and this is shown by the 
fact that though the Post-Dispatch is in a combina- 
tion of the dailies known as the St. Louis Publisi- 
ers’ Association, the other papers are doing all they 
can against it in this fight with the advertisers, The 
advertisers’ boycott is bound to burst somewhere 
along the line, and on the other hand, not even a 
paper as powerful and pervasive in this community 
as the Post-Dispatch can put its rates at a figure 
which will make the use of its space unprofitable to 
the advertiser. Nothing will win out for long that 
isn’t a square deal. But, oh, those stories! In the 
interest of the suffering public, let the dispute be 
settled and bargain ads take the place of those fic- 
tions emanating from and productive of paresis. 
fe at 
The Kauffman Pictures. 

St. Louis will be properly shamed before the 
world if, as seems probable, the collection of repre- 
sentative paintings gathered by the late John W. 
Kauffman, who lived in the odd castle opposite the 
main entrance of Forest Park, be scattered at auction 
in New York next week, without a goodly number 
of them returning to St. Louis and ornamenting 
some of our private galleries and the Art Museum. 
Mr. Kauffman’s paintings were all 
mens of the school and the artist they represented. 


They represented a selection of the collection of 


perfect  speci- 


thirty years. They were his choice from a group 
of pictures, of which the rejected canvases in his 
lumber room would alone have made the foundation 
for a respectable gallery. St. Louis should have 
tried to hold the Kauffman pictures for the Museum 
on Art Hill. 
worth while collecting money for. 
have bought them upon terms softened by the fami- 


That would have been something 
The city might 
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We must not let our few pic. 
ture galleries get away. We have not too many, 
Lord knows. It was almost a crime to let the 
Kauffman pictures go without the city’s having had 
Let us hope that some 


ly’s local patriotism. 


a first choice among them. 
arrangement will be made to assure us the retention 
in the future of the Charles Parsons’ gallery, and of 
the W. K. Bixby books and manuscripts. Why should 
we fill our museum with a lot of cast-off World’s 
Fair junk? Better have a few things, all good, than 
a lot of truck mostly bad. 
a 
Cockran on Schools. 

Bourke CocKRAN in his own inimitable potatoes- 
and-buttermilk brogue, has said that our public school 
system is a failure. “Every man of any consequence,” 
he asserts, “sends his children to a private school” 
and “the public school is becoming, as it is in Europe, 
the poor school.” The delicious element in this as- 
sertion is that it is untrue. Who are men of “conse- 
quence ?”. Evidently, in Mr, Cockran’s opinion, the 
New York millionaires who send their children to 
the private, special schools, up near Central Park. But 
millionaires are few, even in New York, and private 
schools are few and mostly bad. They may do for 
girls who may never have to use their wits, but not 
for boys who will surely have to use them, ordinarily 
speaking, no matter how much money they may inherit. 
The public school is not the poor school, except in 
poor neighborhoods. The public school is the school 
of all sorts of people—even in New York City. Mr. 
Cockran forgets that, in a sense, Cornell University 
and Columbia are public schools, and that they are 
not at all rich persons’ schools. The men of conse- 
quence, the doers of things, the builders of institutions 
and cities and the framers of great industrial enter- 
prises generally, send their children to the public 
school at least up to as far as the high school, and then 
they may send them for special instruction other- 
where, though this only makes room for the boys of 
those not so well-to-do. The private school does. not 
flourish outside of the neighborhood of New York, 
and those in that neighborhood are supported from the 
rest of the country. The men of consequence in near- 
ly every city in the country send their children to 
the public schools for a good education. If they send 
their children to other schools to finish their edu- 
cation that is perhaps just as well, since it is not con- 
ceivable that the State can take every pupil and teach 
him or her along into the twenties and give a college 
degree as well. The public school is no more the poor 
school than the high schools of our public school 
system are the schools of the children of the rich. 
Mr. Cockran is something of a Catholic fanatic on 
the public school question and he has his observation 
even more twisted than his logic. Mr. Cockran, not- 
withstanding he is a portly and even a gibbous per- 
sonage, frequently reminds me of Sidney Smith’s say- 
ing of a certain scholar: “That man has too little 
body to cover his mind; his intellect is improperly 
exposed.” Sometimes when Mr. Cockran is particu- 
larly active before the public, I feel like moving to 
amend the Smith sentence, by striking out “improper- 
ly” and inserting in lieu thereof “indecently.” 

fo fe 
St. Loutsan Abroad. 

THE St. Louisan always asserts himself when he’s 
abroad. I find this in the New Yorker, quoted from 
the Tammany Times: “I wonder if the police know 
that Milo T. Bogard is in town. If so, why don’t 
they put him behind the bars?” Mr. Bogard was, 
some years ago, one of our most esteemed get-rich- 
quicksters. His graft was real estate with build-asso- 
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ciation trimmings, until the Grand Jury got after 

him for some of his fancy work. Just what or whom 

Mr. Bogard is doing in New York I have no means 

of knowing, but it is evident that he is busy, else the 

Tammany Times wouldn’t be so concerned about him. 
te sf 


Where George Got the George Idea. 


Tuespay the Single Taxers in New York City 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty,” or 
the fulmination of the single tax theory of economics. 
The Single Taxers made a goodly company. The list 
of believers present included many people of very 
much more than the ordinary intelligence. A few 
of them taken at random were: Dan Beard, the il- 
lustrator; Ida M. Tarbell, the historian of Standard 
Oil; Charles Warren Stoddard, literarian; “Shame- 
lessness” Steffens, the purificator; John DeWitt War- 
ner, ex-Congressman and gold bug and free trader; 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, our own Sappho; Herbert 
Bigelow, Cincinnati’s great reform preacher; Bird S. 
Coler, Tammany man, financier and statistician; Ern- 
est Crosby, the Georgiac Whitman; Clarence T. Dar- 
row, the Chicago poet-Mirabeau; Homer Davenport, 
the caricaturist for revenue only; George Cary Eg- 
gleston, author and critic; Amelia E, Barr, innocuous 
but well-meaning novelist; Louis F. Post, the Larry 
Godkin of the new economic thought; Dr. I. K. Funk, 
lexicographer, spiritualist, prohibitionist and real es- 
tate speculator; Richard Le Gallienne, of the Golden 
Girl, translator of Hafiz and paraphraser of Omar 
Khayyam; Hamlin Garland, novelist and veritist and 
the incarnate “Ham What Am”; William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, of the Liberator family; Geogre Iles, the paint- 
er; Tom L. Johnson, plutocrat-proletarian; Ripley 
Hitchcock, critic and essayist; Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, literateur; Norman Hapgood, translator; 
J. I. C. Clarke, dramatist; Dr. L. F. C. Garvin, ex- 
Governor of Rhode Island; Edwin Markham, the 
Man with the Hoe; George Harvey, the editorial en- 
trepreneur of the Harper lay-out; Frederick Reming- 
ton and Howard Pyle, painters and draughtsmen; Ed- 
ward M. Shepard, Gotham’s purest politician; Richard 
Burton and Bliss Carman, poets; John Burroughs, 
discoverer of Nature; Dr. Albert Shaw, publicist ; Bol- 
ton Hall, fabulist; B. O. Flower, the Arena’s editor; 
Edward M. Grout, New York’s Comptroller; Prof. 
W. P. Trent—and some others. In sooth a bunch of 
intellect, of culture I should say, that it would be dif- 
ficult to duplicate anywhere in the world or for any 
other occasion. The aggregation surely compels re- 
spect for the memory of Henry George as a writer and 
the testimony of their presence shows a force in his 
theory, opinion or doctrine that must seem surprising 
to those who think him only the hot-gospeling fore- 
runner of the blatant and ignorant anarchist. I have 
not read the speeches that were made by or to or at 
these “high foreheads,” but I would like to know if 
they knew or any one told them that it was a fact, or at 
least highly probable, that Henry George appropriated 
the idea which bids fair to immortalize him, froma _lit- 
tle snarling, deaf, nearsighted, hunchback, malignant, 
waspish Irishman named James Fintan Lalor, who 
was a powerful writer and an unhappily impotent con- 
spirator in Ireland in 1848? He was part of a pathet- 
ically ridiculously frustrate rising in Tipperary, and 
he wrote for the Nation under Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, who pays him high tribute. It was he who first 
raised the Irish cry: “Pay no rent!” Yet it was 
from this poor, passionate, afflicted, unhappy yet gifted 
man that the idea of shifting all the incidence of taxa- 
tion upon Jand alone, came into the world. The Geor- 
giacs say little about James Fintan Lalor. Most of 


them know nothing about him or about the genesis of 
the George idea. It was he who said: 

The principle I state and mean to stand upon, is 
this, that the entire ownership of Ireland, moral 
and material, up to the sun and down to the center, 
is vested of right in the people of Ireland; that they 
and none but they are the land-owners and law- 
makers of this island; that all laws are null and void 
not made by them, and all title to land invalid not 
conferred or confirmed by them. I hold and 
maintain that the entire soil of a country belongs 
of right to the entire people of that country, and is 
the rightful property, not of any one class, but of 
the nation at large, in full and effective possession 
to let to whom they will, on whatever tenures, 
terms, rents, services and conditions they will; one 
condition, however, being unavoidable and essential, 
the condition that the tenant shall bear full, true 
and undivided fealty and allegiance to the nation 
and the laws of the nation, whose land he holds, 
and own no allegiance whatsoever to any other 
prince, power or people, or any obligation of obe- 
dience or respect to their will, orders or laws. I 
hold further, and firmly believe, that the enjoyment 
by the people of this right of first ownership in 
the soil is essential to the vigor and vitality of all 
other rights; to their validity, efficacy and value; 
to their secure possession and safe exercise. For 
let no people deceive themselves, or be deceived by 
the words and colors and phrases and forms of u 
mock freedom by constitutions and charters and ar- 
ticles and franchises. These things are paper and 
parchment, waste and worthless. Let laws and 
institutions say what they will, this fact will be 
stronger than all laws and prevail against them— 
the fact that those who own your lands will make 
your laws and command your liberties and your 
lives.’ 


There then is this public ownership of land theory 
put with a vigor and eloquence stronger than George’s 
own. The same obscure yet fervent writer goes as 
deeply as George into the ownership of the laborer in 
the product of his labor. All this in 1847-48, and 
“Progress and Poverty” did not appear until 1880, or 
thirty-two years later. Lalor’s work was hidden in 
the files of the Nation and the Felon, but it has been 
resurrected, although the fact of its resurrection is 
none too well known. Lalor’s book of “writings” is 
one that will fit into a small coat pocket, yet the let- 
ters and essays are singularly alive and palpitant with 
fierce energy after nearly sixty years. George must 
have known of Lalor, since he studied Ireland’s case, 
yet there is no hint in “Progress and Poverty” of 
such a fact. As Standish O’Grady says, this doctrine 
is one of which Europe and the world is to hear much 
in this century, “for, whether true or false, the world 
must assuredly face it, as the old wayfarer had to 
face the sphinx” and it is only just that the credit for 
first hurling it in the faces of the usurping owners of 
the land should be given to the poor man who died 
of an illness contracted in prison whither he was sent 
as a friend and compatriot of John Mitchell, and 
whose remains rest in Glasnevin, where he was buried 
just 57 years and one month ago to-morrow, in the 
same place, curiously enough, where Chz-les Stewart 
Parnell, the greatest Irishman of all, reposes. The 
followers of Henry George should not forget or ignore 
James Fintan Lalor, whose thought and even the al- 
most axiomatic wording thereof, are too much like 
those of the great American Single Taxer to have been 
unknown to him, especially as it was the editor of 
the /rish World who gave George a hearing in the col- 
umns of that paper and published his correspondence 
from Ireland before the year in which the “epoch 
making” book on which his fame rests, was published 
to the world. Was Henry George a plagiarist? Did 
he appropriate a dead man’s idea and say nothing of 
its origin? The questions will not seem impertinent 
or sacrilegious to any Georgiac who will read La- 
lor’s writings in “The ‘Shamrock Library,” published 
by T. G. O’Donoghue, 3 Bedford Row, Astor’s Quay, 
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Dublin, and Francis Nugent, 52 Main Street, Peabodv. 
Mass., 1895. 
Gallery Prices and Telephones. 

I AM with the gallery gods who protest against 50 
cents for seats at the top of the house in the Olympic 
and Century theaters, The price is too much. The 
theaters would make more money at a lesser price, for 
the attendance in the galleries would be greater. More- 
over, if big crowds in the galleries can be pleased it 
will help fill the seats in the parquet and dress circle, 
for there’s no booster of a play like the gallery god 
with whom it makes a hit. 
or stenographer’s remark about a play often sends the 
boss to the show with a box party, or a whole row 
in the orchestra. Furthermore, I am with the public 
in a belief that it would be a convenience to that pub- 
lic and a profit to both the Olympic and Century box 
offices if the management would put in telephones. As 
things are now, a man who wants to take some friends 
to the theater on short notice, very often cannot get a 
seat when he calls at the box office, when he might 
have reserved one an hour earlier. If people would 
order seats by phone and then not call for them, they 
could be shut out when they order again. Besides, 
when there are good shows there are always enough 
last minute theater-goers to take up any reservations 
not called for. Telephones in the theater offices are a 
necessity. Their absence is a bit of backwardness out 
of keeping with the other advanced ideas of the local 
managers. Of course, every man who puts in a tele- 
phone brings upon himself the nuisance of foolish and 
annoying messages, but theater managers would not 
suffer any more than the rest of us, not any more than 
I, for instance, when I am dragged from the polish- 
ing of a literary gem or interrupted in the writing of 
a cheque for $11,449.63, to tell some person how to 
spell some simple word or inform him or her what is 
the capital of Bechuanaland. 

 % 
A New Ohio. 

WELL, anyhow, the senatorial scramble and scrap 
serve to keep Missouri in the world’s eye. It all 
comes under the head of advertising. The State is on 
the map and in bright colors, too. Missouri is to be, 
probably, a new Ohio, politically speaking, with the 
campaign headquarters of both parties open all the 
year around and “something doing” all the time. 

 % 
The Cause of Pistol-Toting. 

AsoLisH the pistol “toter! We don’t need any 
more law in order to do this. The city ordinances 
make a misdemeanor of carrying concealed weapons, 
and if punishment be assessed as the law directs, it is 
adequate to check the evil. One great cause of pistol 
toting without fear of consequences, has been the po- 
lice in politics. Every little runt hanging around a 
politician’s saloon, every plugger who works at a 
primary carries a “gun.” The police have not dared 
touch these fellows. Then, too, the Jefferson Club 
card of membership has been sufficient when “flashed” 
to pass as a license to carry a revolver. The tough 
in politics goes armed without question and those 
with whom he may come in conflict go armed in 
self-protection. It is, however, not only the tough 
who “totes” a cannon. You will find one in the hip 
pocket of two out of five young men of the better class. 
The “pop” is in evidence when three out of five young 
men leave a car. You can see them putting their hands 
back to their hip to prevent the gun from falling on 
the street. A law regulating the sale of firearms 
more strictly than ever before would be a good thing, 
but the police can stop the pistol-toting by simply 
prosecuting every man found with a pistol when ar- 
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The police can suppress 
pistol-toting if they are allowed to go after the politi- 


rested for anything else. 


cal pistol-“toters,” and if the toters are not let go in 
the police courts, through political influence. Thug- 
gery has been encouraged and fostered by the fact that 
policemen have been forced by politics into friendli- 
ness with the very toughs and crooks they should be 
arresting or into actual subserviance to the wishes of 
such people. There are known killers and thieves 
in this city whom the police dare not arrest, for if they 
do the prisoners are turned loose, the arresting offi- 
cer is almost reprimanded and like as not is trans- 
ferred to some other beat where he cannot again inter- 
fere with the thief or murderer with a pull. Political 
bullies and gun fighters shoot up things right under 
the noses of police who do not touch them because 
they know from experience it is useless. They have 
arrested men before and came near losing their jobs 
for their trouble. Political bullies commit assaults 
to kill, but they are not even prosecuted for carrying 
concealed weapons. It is all the fault of politics in 
the police force—this shooting and 
killing. I know a politician who carries his ward and 
carries a gun always. He can scrap with his fists 
and isn’t afraid. I asked him why he went armed. 
“Tt’s this way,” said he. “I never used to carry a gun; 
but within the past five or six years I had to. The 
fellows on the other side had them and were always 
sticking them up against my friends’ bellies on the 
slightest provocation. Nobody ever searched those 
fellows and if they had a cannon when pinched for 
anything else nothing was said about it. I couldn’t 
take chances on being plugged, with me having noth- 
ing but my bare hands. I won't carry a gun and none 
of my friends will, if the fellows with a stand-in don’t 
carry any.” Take the police out of politics. Let the 
men at the head of the force do police duty, not politi- 
cal duty. Then the bully, the crook and the killer will 
not be protected by his political position or affiliation 
and the Jefferson Club card won’t be a “permit” for 
anything from assault to arson. Let the policeman 
know that he won’t lose his beat, or his chance of pro- 
motion or his position altogether when he arrests a 
ruffian or a rascal with a political pull. That’s the 
way to break up the understanding between the police 
and those whom they should suppress. It never ex- 
isted here; there was no league of police and criminals ; 
there was no grafting of police on thieves and harlots; 
there were no policemen taking orders from men they 
should be taking to the calaboose, until the police were 
forced into political activity and made to work side 
by side with the men they should arrest on sight. 


miscellaneous 


Take the police out of politics and politics out of the’ 


police and all the laws, the ordinances as well as the 
statutes, will be better enforced. The “stand-ins” 
will not be protected in every wrongdoing, and the 
outsiders will not be persecuted at the behest of their 
rivals. The police should play no favorites. They 
should give a square deal to all the people. They can’t 
do it so long as they understand that there are certain 
criminals they must let alone for political reasons, or 
that there are other people to be treated as criminals 
in order to force them into certain political courses 
or to punish them for certain other political courses. 
The police are not to blame. They have only taken 
the hints they got from the erstwhile boss of the de- 
partment and head of the police-supported Jefferson 
Club. 
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Mail Wagon Horses. 
Tus city’s Humane Society is split in two fac- 
tions and both are active to such an extent that ar- 
rests and prosecutions of teamsters for cruelty to 
animals are multiplying rapidly. Indeed, some team 


5 
owners believe that the members of the two factions 
are over-zealous. But why do not both branches take 
a look at the poor animals that draw the mail wagons 
of the United States over this town? Such crowbaits! 
They are, possibly, not galled or sore or lame, but they 
look as if they wouldn’t know oats if they saw the 
stuff. The driving of such “critters” may possibly 
not be technically “cruelty to animals,” but it is cer- 
tainly cruelty to the public that it should be forced to 
look upon some of the dilapidated steeds that are used 
in carrying out the wagon-mail contract in this burg. 
The United States authorities ought to see if they 
can’t do something about it. They would probably be 
much concerned if the contract were carried out by the 
use of non-union labor, but they don’t care, evidently, 
if the mails are drawn by horses that seem to be fit 
only as candidates for the boneyard. 

of 

Notoriety’s Doom. 
LAWSON is now a spent squib. Tom Watson will 
be the bunch of cannon crackers for a while, with 
his new magazine. But soon he, too, will grow hoarse 
and finally silent from his shrieking in the public’s 
ear. The shriekers don’t last in the fierce white light. 
Only the thinkers and the workers wear, and notorie- 
ty is the worst thing that can befall any man of real 
parts. He has to keep up his antics or be forgotten, 

and as he can’t do the first he must be the second. 

 % 

The Big Plunderbund. 
THERE is a State law against bucket shops. Yet 
the largest bucket shop in the world is operated on 
the corner of Fourth and Pine streets in this city by 
the Cella Commission Company, a corporation com- 
posed of the men who control the race-gambling syn- 
dicate and the Vice Trust. All the other bucket shops 
in the city place their deals through this big bucket 
shop. It operates an extensive system of leased wires 
all through the West and Southwest. Every trade it 
makes is illegal. It is a gigantic skin game. The 
rake-off is close to a million dollars a year, This 
money which is practically stolen from the suckers, 
just as the money is pinched from the racing bettors, 
is used to corrupt State and city politics here. The 
proprietors of the race graft, the bucket shop steal, and 
the crooked craps, roulette and swindling device ar- 
senal recently raided by the police in the West End, 
even made an attempt to secure control of the street 
railway system. They boast that they can bluff the 
banks with their ready cash. Their attorneys have 
political prestige. They have even had men notorious- 
ly their “friends” on the Circuit bench. They own 
State Senators. They have given orders through Po- 
lice Commissioners. They have tools among the State 
representatives. They are represented in the organ- 
izations of both political parties. Their men are con- 
spicuous in the combine that controls legislation in 
the House of Delegates. 
papers by the sums they spend annually in advertis- 
ing and there have been times when they suppressed 
critcism by keeping reporters on their weekly pay-roll. 
They have a strong backing among the brewer capi- 


They overawe some news- 


talists. They are more powerful, because more game- 
ly unscrupulous, after the sport’s fashion, than any 
other combination that ever exercised sway .in this 
town. Their lobbyists entertain the members of the 
State Senate every week from Friday afternoon to 
Monday morning, in St Louis. Their political head- 
quarters are at the Southern Hotel, for the time be- 
ing. They are working every pull they have to pre- 
vent the repeal of the racing law that confirms their 
monopoly of robbery, or the passage of a law that 
will make bucket shop dealing a felony. Louis A. 
Cella, Sam Adler and C. A. Tilles are the trinity that 
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are jobbing the State and city for a perpetuation of 
their plunderbund. Are they bigger than the State 
and the city and more powerful than the public’s sense 


of honesty and decency :? 


ote eke 
 @ 


Correspondents. 


Richard C. 


Carey was 


Answers to 


FENIAN: The C in the name of Mr. 

Kerens stands, presumably, for Carey. 

the name of the last Irish informer and traitor. 
eo fe 


Stole Because He Was Honest. 


THAT is a sad case of Joseph M. Langton, assistant 
librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, who con- 
fessed the other day to the embezzlement of some- 
thing more than $4,000 of the funds of that institution 
through an ingenious system of falsified book-keeping. 
He did not smoke, chew, 
Wine and 
He had 


worked his way up in the library service from a 


The man had no bad habits. 
drink, gamble, philander with the girls. 
women won him not and he didn’t even sing. 
married and had six chil- 


messenger boy. He was 


dren. He supported his paralytic father. He lived a 


life almost ascetic and his confession of theft came 
with almost as much of a shock as did the revelation 
that James L. Blair, flawless publicist and purist, was 
a forger. Mr. Langton appears to have stolen be- 
cause he was honest. That’s a paradox, you may think, 
but even if it be so, it is true just in the same way 
that the chief figure in the de Maupassant story, “A 
Coward,” in this issue of the Mrrror, killed himself 
because he was afraid that he would be afraid at the 


crisis ina duel. Mr. Langton had a large family and a 


small salary. He entered upon a business venture 
that was a failure and cost him nearly $700. He was 
in debt. He had no resources but his salary. He fell 


behind in his payments to his creditors. Collectors 
hounded and threatened him. He wanted to pay up, 
disdained cheating those who had accommodated him. 
He loved his family and he could not subject them to 
that would through retrenchments 


the pinch come 


more drastic than those he already and continuously 
adopted. He thought he could pay off his debts by 
taking a little of the Library money which he would. 
some day, when he got out of the clutches of his credi- 
tors, repay. He deposited in bank less than he re- 
ceived and kept the difference to pay his honest debts. 
He stole to be honest with his creditors. He was not 
afraid to be a thief, but he was afraid he would be 
“beat.” He became the one, to avoid being 


He never caught up with his debts and 


called a 
the other. 
he went deeper into theft until, facing the prospect 
books, he confessed his 


of an investigation of his 


crime to those whom he had deceived. He was not 
afraid to tell people, whom he had every reason to be- 
lieve fond of him, that he could not make ends meet 
on his salary. His case was one of honesty compli- 
cated with foolish pride. He was afraid he would lose 
his job if creditors presented his unpaid bills to the 
Library Board, but he was game enough for years to 
walk in the shadow of the penitentiary walls each hour 
life. 
“he should have done thus and so.” 
didn’t. And he didn't 


virtues 


of his There are those who will be ready with 
Yes, perhaps he 
should, but he because he 
His 


came 


made him weak in the 


His 


unsophistication, his sense of honor, his regard and 


couldn't very 


crisis that upon him. unworldliness, his 
love for his family forbade him taking a stand against 
his creditors and saying, “let the other fellows walk 
the floor.” 


he might have weathered his temptation or had nerve 


If he had been a little gay, or wild, or fast 


enough to counsel with some friend who had “gone 


the pace” and “knew how it was himself.” It is 


therefore no bit of maudlin sentiment when the com- 
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munity feels sorry for Joe Langton. The pity express- 
ed for him by men like Frederick W. Lehmann and 
Librarian Fred M. Crunden does honor to their heads 
in a sense, the victim of his 


and hearts. Langton is, 


virtues, for he had no vices. He was not even extrava- 
gant in caring for his family. The poor fellow was 
so good, in accord with all the conventional require- 
ments, that he was weak when it came to deciding 
whether he would stand off a collector with a just 
bill or would pay him with money stolen from pub- 
Who will or can explain Langton or Blair? 


There are many such. 


lic funds. 
Such men are inexplicable. 
We know them in fiction well enough, but what we 
don’t seem to realize is that such cases seem conclu- 
sively to demonstrate that no man is justified in damn- 
ing such sinners, since whatever virtue each one of 
us may possess is only a proof that, up to date, the 
temptation calculated to find the weak spot in our 
soul has not yet been brought to bear thereupon in 
all its force, in conspiracy with spiritual, mental and 
emotional conditions of even the best character, which 
for their very strength in ordinary situations are but 
contributory to moral wreck and ruin in special situa- 
tions and circumstances. It is all very well for hum- 
drum people to condemn a man according to certain 
set and preconceived rules of conduct, but I hold to 
the fantastic philosophy of George Bernard Shaw’s 
“Quintessence of Ibsenism,” that our best and highest 
ideals may be our utter undoing, that the strength of 
one individuality may be the weakness of another and 
vice versa,—that in fact, evil is only good out of place, 
and a man may trip and fall to hell while walking 
with his heart and his eyes set upon heaven. I won- 
der if this is not the highest meaning of the mystery 
that God became Man. 
yo} 
Our Best Democrat. 


THERE will be a special session of Congress for 
and the 
favor it. It is 


The President favors it, 
people the President 


not likely that a few of the big “fixers” in the Senate 


tariff revision. 


who elected 


will be able to prevent such a session, in view of the 


demand for it from every part of the coun- 
try except Wall _ street. There will also be 
a regulation of freight rates and a_ general 


regulation of interstate business—as 


Theodore Roosevelt is go- 


law for the 
distinct from commerce. 
ing to demonstrate my frequent contention that he 
is the best and most dynamic Democrat in the United 
States. The next four years will show some re 
sults that will be little short of millennial in politics 


and legislation. 


?, J 
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Havemeyer Against Publicity. 
Mr. HAVEMEYER, the cynical president of the bloat- 
ed Sugar Trust, does not believe in publicity in cor- 
poration management. In his recent annual report to 
his shareholders, he took occasion emphatically to 
reiterate what he said a few years ago on the now 
much-debated subject. He stated in plain, blunt words 
that the stockholder of a covporation is not entitled 
to know anything about the management, or success, 
The stockholder should 
he satisfied dividend, and stay 
dead. He should ask no questions. He should take 
the management’s word that everything is all right. 
As long as he receives his dividend, he should feel 
Mr. Havemeyer 


or failure, or competition. 


with his quarterly 


easy about his rights and interests. 
has radical views on this matter of annual reports 
and publicity. An annual report, he tells us, should 
contain nothing that might prove of mterest to the 


shareholder or furnish aid and comfort to rivals. The 


Sugar Trust is famous, or rather infamous, for the 





naive brevity, the Delphic oracularity of its annual 
reports. For many years it has been issuing annual 
statements, which occasioned no end of bewildered 
questioning among the metaphysicians of Wall Street. 
At the present time, the holder of shares in this ra- 
pacious trust is absolutely in the dark as to its finan- 
cial standing and prospects. For all he knows, lis 
stock may be worth $150, or may not be worth $10 
a share. If it were not for the requirements of the 
State laws, Mr. Havemeyer would not issue any re- 
He believes in autocratic government in 


Since, however, the annual report has 


ports at all. 
trust affairs. 
to be made, he is necessarily obliged to say some- 
thing or other. And he does say something, but that 
something gives positively not the least clue to the 
financial status of the trust. If Mr. Havemever had 
his own way he would have nothing inserted in the 
annual statements except what appéals to the literary, 
or scientific, or political predilections of the share- 
holder. However, the trend of public opinion is 
against the President of the Sugar Trust. Publicity 
will and must be had. The days of “blind pools” 
among corporations are drawing to a close. The 
man who owns stock in a corporation is entitled to 
know the facts, and all of them, and the better he 
knows and understands them, the more confidence he 
will have in his holdings, and the more honest and 
conservative will be the management. The certificates 
of the Sugar Trust are quoted and sold on the New 
York stock exchange. The person who buys a share 
of stock at $140, in complete ignorance of the financial 
position of the concern, is running a terrible risk. The 
past history of this trust furnishes striking examples 
of the dire effects of “blind pool” management. Many 
a poor fellow went “broke” after buying sugar certifi- 
cates at an exorbitant price on the presumption that 
the earnings of the company were materially above 
dividends paid out. The corporation that studiously 
hides its affairs and doings deserves neither confi- 
dence, nor support. It is a fraud and a swindle, all 


through. The corporation honestly managed has 
nothing to fear from publicity, such as is advocated 
by the National Administration. . 
te 
Straight for the Million Mark. 


Anent the movement to secure a million popula- 
tion for St. Cotton Belt Railroad has 
advanced a suggestion, strikingly presented on an 


Louis, the 


other page of the Murror, logical and_ practical, 
which should attract the attention and study of the 
Million Club, and every citizen interested in the 
In fact, it seems to offer the 


It shows how Chicago has 


greater St. Louis idea. 

solution of the problem. 
grown great through the development of the territory 
tributary to it and how much greater than Chicago, 
St. Louis might be, if her merchants and manufac- 
turers would take a firmer hold upon the vast fer- 
tile and undeveloped lands of the southwest territory. 
This looks all the more reasonable since the south 
west is the only territory open to St. Louis in which 
the ‘competition is practically nil. St. Louis must 
have a greater volume of business to expand its popu- 
lation and one feasible plan for securing both seems 
to be in the development of the Southwest territory. 
The Cotton Belt railroad is an that is 
working, not only for itself, but for St. Louis, and 
Bring the 


institution 


is working in an intelligent, broad way. 
people’s trade here and we'll have the people to han- 
dle it. Mr. Walter C. Taylor’s article on this same 
general line, in this week’s issue of the Mrrror, is a 
strong and sane presentation of sense as an offset 
to much “woozy” thought and talk on the million 


populaticn movement. 
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Jeff City Paragraphs 


By Callaway Dade 


T WASN'T exactly a delicate thing—do you think? 
for Gov. Folk and his wife to visit the peniten- 
tiary and look up the poor devil boodlers he had 

put in stripes. He should not have called without 
a pardon for each of them, since he didn’t land any 
of the big bribe-givers. 


“ 


Sam Cook’s paper, the Mexico Intelligencer, is 
getting in some short jabs on Gov. Folk, and this in- 
dicates that “the old gang,” of which Cook was the 
brains, is not going out of business. The old crowd 
is not going to take its medicine. It will wield the 
knife all through Folk’s term. Just now it is using 
effectively in the country the story that Folk played 
close to the free silverites to get his nomination and 
election, but is now giving the best jobs, especially 
in St. Louis, to gold bugs. This counts in the 


country. aii 


You know the Supreme Court did all it could to 
emasculate Folk’s boom for Governor. It knocked 
all his indictments and trial methods. Now it is 
said Folk is getting even. He has appointed R. E. 
See, of Montgomery, deputy warden of the peniten- 
tiary. See was dropped from the marshalship of 
the Supreme Court to make room for Joe Finks, of 
Chariton. Then See became a Folk man and 
stumped the State fiercely. Now he is rewarded. 
There are said to be strained relations between the 
Governor and the jurists from whose decisions he 
appealed to the people. The Folk knockers say that 
the “pen” is apt to be emptied because the new 
deputy warden is not experienced in private affairs. 
The warden, Matt W. Hale, has tabooed cigarettes 
among penitentiary employes—but opium and cocaine 
st‘ll get to the prisoners. 5: 


fe 
Dr. ALonzo Tusss, the enemy of tipping waiters, is 
the father of a scheme to prevent railroad accidents. 
He would have the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners appoint five inspectors, at an annual salary 
of $1,500 each, to maintain a patrol system over the 
7,000 miles of track in the State. The law looks 
good, but the railroads, not the State, should keep the 
tracks safe and prevent accidents. 
+ + 
Everypopy is broke in the capital. The lobbyists 
are not passing around any cash. Legislators and 
employes can’t get their certificates cashed at the 
‘Treasury and must discount them-at the banks. The 
Senatorial candidates don’t cut loose with any coin. 
Many of the regulars sigh for the old times when 
$1,000 bills were prevalent. The town is sportingly 
“dead.” Gambling is stopped. The saloons close at 
midnight. It is appalling to old timers to see so many 
legislators going to church on Sunday. The legisla- 
tors used to run down to St. Louis or up to Kansas 
City every Saturday and Sunday, but now they don’t. 
Why? No passes from the railroads. The capital 
town is like a “Simple Life” colony. 
ge 
Tuat silly Folk ukase against lobbyists is laughed 
at. In the first place the Governor can’t banish anyone 
from Jefferson City for anything. He can’t give the 
lobbyists hours, or compel them to report to him. 
The lobbyists are not on hand because they’re not 
needed. They will show up when the “interests” are 
attacked and when the -Senatorial fight is cooled 
down. “False-alarm” Flanagan, of Jasper, somewhat of 


a lobbyist, is much in evidence. There will be plenty 
of lobbying later, as there are bills up against pretty 
nearly every interest except the Trust companies, and 


they'll get theirs later. 
he te 


Maj. JoHNn L. BittinGer, the head of the Kerens 
bolt on the Senatorship, is the-most interesting figure 
at the capital. He seems to be withdrawing within 
himself more and more. Oliver Grace, the India 
rubber statesman, who has twice sold out Niedring- 
haus, is the greatest curio. He’s under a guard so 
he won’t slip away from Kerens. Of all the St. Louis 
contingent, the most effective personality is Senator 
Tom Kinney. He is always busy, and it seems that 
he is pretty close to Folk and will be a strong guber- 
natorial prop in the Senate. 

% % 

THE repeal of the Breeders’ Law comes up for con- 
sideration Thursday. The legislators have all been 
interviewed by the racing syndicate’s representatves 
either in St. Louis or at their homes. No advocates 
of repeal have showed up thus far, and a fight is 
being made to save the law because it yields a reve- 
nue of $25,000 for the State Fair at Sedalia. The 
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Fair doesn’t amount to much, and of the $25,000 
most of it goes in salaries to Democratic officials, di- 
rectly or indirectly. The State gets $25,000 a year 
as its share of the plunder of the public, for its li- 
cense to the St. Louis Vice Trust to make loafers, 


embezzlers, murderers. 


& + 


ONE of the best things at the capital this session 
is the proof of the loyalty of St. Louis politicians to 
the boodlers and election fraud convicts in the peni- 
tentiary. The convicts are swarmed with visitors who 
bring them presents of money. The “boys in stripes” 
are cheered up in every conceivable way, and it’s not 
out of the ordinary to see men you'd never suspect 
of such a thing, fellows hardened in politics, depart- 
ing from their visits to the prisoners, in tears. And 
many of the callers are what you’d call good citizens, 
too. 

+e % 

‘Tom NieEpRINGHAUS has everybody’s sympathy in 
the capital city, outside Kerens’ snitches and _ tne 
Democrats who can’t vote for a Republican. He 
stands the gaff smiling and like a thoroughbred. He 
hasn’t got mad and he doesn’t whine. He doesn’t 
forget little courtesies like calling on people of im- 
portance. He speaks of his fight as if he were not in- 
terested. All he talks is his party. If he’s beaten, 
nevertheless he’s the biggest man in his party in Mis- 
souri. Kerens is a mit, and the canines refuse the 


leg-salute to Ollie J. Grace. 


Manus Animam Pinxit 


By Francis Thompson 


ADY who holds’t on me dominion! 
Within your spirit’s arms I stay me fast 
Against the fell 

Immitigate ravening of the gates of hell; 
And claim my right in you, most hardly won, 
Of chaste fidelity upon the chaste; 
Hold me and hold by me, lest both should fall 
(O in high escalade, high companion!) 
even in the breach of Heaven’s assaulted wall. 
Like to a wind-sown sapling grow I from 
The cleft, Sweet, of your skyward-jutting soul,— 
Shook by all gusts that sweep it, overcome 
By all its clouds incumbent. O be true 
To your soul, dearest, as my life to you! 
For if that soil grow sterile, then the whole 
Of me must shrivel, from the topmost shoot 
Of climbing poesy, and my life, killed through, 
Dry down and perish to the foodless root. 


Sweet Summer! Unto you this swallow drew, 
3y secret instincts inappeasable, 
That did direct him well, 
Lured from his gelid North, which wrought him wrong, 
Wintered of sunning song ;— 
By happy instincts inappeasable, 
Ah yes that led him well, 
Lured to the untried regions and the new 
Climes of auspicious you; 
To winter there, and in his singing dwell. 
But ah! if you, my Summer, should grow 
waste, 
With grieving skies o’ercast, 
For such migration my poor wing was strong 
But once: it has no power to fare again 
Forth o’er the heads of men, 
Nor other Summers for its Sanctuary; 
But from your mind’s chilled sky 
It needs must drop and lie with stiffened wings 
Among your soul’s forlornest things: 


A speck upon your memory, alack! 
A dead fly in a dusty window-crack. 


O theretore you who are 
What words, being to such mysteries 
As raiment to the body is, 
Should rather hide than tell: 
Chaste and intelligential love: 
Whose form is as a grove 
Hushed with the cooing of an unseen dove, 
Whose spirit to my touch thrills purer far 
Than is the tingling of a silver bell; 
Whose body other ladies well might bear 
As soul,—yea, which it profanation were 
For all but you to take as fleshly woof, 
Being spirit’s truest proof: 
Whose spirit sure is lineal to that 
Which sang Magnificat: 
Chastest, since such you are, 
Take this curbed spirit of mine, 
Which your own eyes invest with light divine, 
For lofty love and high auxiliar 
In daily exalt emprise 
Which outsoars mortal eyes: 
This soul which on your soul is laid. 
As maid’s breast against breast of maid; 
Beholding how your own I have engraved 
On it, and with what purging thoughts have laved 
This love of mine from all mortality— 
Indeed, the copy is a painful one 
And with long labor done! 
QO, if you doubt the thing you are, lady, 
Come then and look in me: 
Your beauty, Dian, dress and contemplate 
Within a pool to Dian consecrate! 
Unveil this spirit, lady, when you will, 
For unto all but you, ’tis veiled still; 
Unveil, and fearless gaze there—you alone— 


And if you love the image—'tis your own! 





A Coward 


HEY called him, in society “the handsome Sig- 
noles.” His name was Viscount Gontran Jo- 
seph de Signoles. 

An orphan and the possessor of a sufficient for- 
tune, he cut a dash. He had a fine figure and bearing, 
sufficient conversation to make people credit him with 
cleverness, a natural grace, an air of nobility and of 
pride, a gallant mustache, and a gentle eye—which 
pleases women. 

He was in great request in the, drawing-room, much 
sought after as a partner for the waltz; and he inspir- 
ed among men that smiling hatred which they always 
cherish for others of an energetic figure. He passed 
a happy and tranquil life, in a comfort of mind which 
was most complete. It was known that he was a good 
fencer, and as a pistol shot even better. 

“If I ever fight in a duel,” said he, “I shall choose 
pistols. With that weapon I am sure of killing my 
man.” 

Now, one night; having accompanied two young 
ladies, his friends, escorted by their husbands, to the 
theater, he invited them all after the play to take an 
ice at Tortoni’s. They had been there for several 
minutes, when he perceived that a gentleman seated 
at a neighboring table was staring obstinately at one of 
his companions. She seemed put out, uneasy, lower- 
ed her head. At last she said to her husband: 

“There is a man who is looking me out of coun- 
tenance. I do not know him; do you?” 

The husband, who had seen nothing, raised his 
eyes, but declared: 

“No, not at all.” 

The young lady continued, half smiling, half vexed: 

“It is very unpleasant; that man is spoiling my 
ice,” 

Her husband shrugged his shoulders: 

“Bast! don’t pay any attention to it. If we had to 
occupy ourselves about every insolent fellow that we 
ineet we should never have done.” 

But the viscount had risen brusquely. He could 
not allow that this stranger should spoil an ice which 
he had offered. It was to him that this insult was ad- 
dressed, because it was through him and on his ac- 
count that nis friends had entered this cafe. ‘So the 
matter concerned him only. 

He advanced towards the man and said to him: 

“You have, sir, a manner of looking at those ladies 
which I cannot tolerate. I beg of you to be so kind 
as to cease from this insistence.” 

The other answered: 

“You are going to mind your own business, curse 
you.” 

The viscount said, with close-pressed teeth: 

“Take care, sir, you will force me to pass bounds.” 

The gentleman answered but one word, a foul 
word, which rang from one end of the cafe to the 
other, and, like a metal spring, caused every guest 
to execute a sudden movement. All those whose 
backs were turned wheeled round; all the others raised 
their heads; three waiters pivoted upon their heels 
like tops; the two ladies at the desk gave a jump, 
then turned round their whole bodies from the waists 
up, as if they had been two automata obedient to the 
same crank, 

A great silence made itself felt. Then, on a sudden, 
a dry sound cracked in the air. The viscount had 
slapped his adversary’s face. Every one rose to inter- 


fere. Cards were exchanged between the two. 
When the viscount had reached home he paced his 
room for several minutes with great, quick strides. 
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By Guy De Maupassant 


He was too much agitated to reflect at all. One single 
idea was hovering over his mind—“a duel’—without 
arousing in him as yet an emotion of any sort. He 
had done that which he ought to have done; he had 
shown himself to be that which he ought to be. Peo- 
ple would talk about it, they would praise him, they 
would congratulate him. He repeated in a loud voice. 
speaking as one speaks when one’s thoughts are very 
much troubled: 

“What a brute the fellow was!” 

Then he sat down and began to reflect. He must 
find seconds, the first thing in the morning. Whom 
should he choose? He thought over men of his 
acquaintance who had the best positions, who were the 
most celebrated. He finally selected the Marquis de la 
Tour-Noire, and tne Colonel Bourdin, a nobleman 
and a soldier. Very good indeed! Their names would 
sound well in the papers. He perceived that he was 
thirsty, and he drank, one after another, three glasses 
of water; then he began again to walk up and down 
the room. He felt himself full of energy. If he 
blustered a little, if he showed himself resolute at all 
points, if he demanded rigorous and dangerous con- 
ditions, if he insisted on a serious duel, very sérious, 
terrible, his opponent would probably withdraw and 
make apologies. 

He picked up the card which he had pulled out of 
his pocket and thrown on the table, and he reread it 
with a single glance. He had already done so at the 
cafe and in the cab, by the glimmer of every street 
lamp, and on his way home. “Georges Lamil, 51 
Rue Moncey.” Nothing more. 

He examined these assembled letters, waich seem- 
ed to him mysterious, and full of a confused meaning. 
Georges Lamil? Who was this man? What had he 
been about? Why had he stared at that woman in 
such a way? Was it not revolting that a stranger, 
an unknown, should so come and trouble your life, all 
on a sudden, simply because he had been pleased to fix 
his eyes insolently upon a woman that you knew? 
And the viscount repeated yet again, in a loud voice: 

“What a brute!” 

Then he remained motionless, upright, thinking, 
his look ever fixed on the card. A rage awoke in him 
against this piece of paper, an anger full of hate in 
which was mixed a strange, uneasy feeling. It was 
stupid, this whole affair! He took a little penknife 
which lay open to his hand, and pricked it into the 
middle of the printed name, as if he had poniarded 
some one. j 

However, they must fight! He considered himself 
as indeed the insulted party. And, having thus the 
right, should he choose the pistol or the sword? 
With the sword he risked less; but with the pistol he 
had the chance of making his adversary withdraw. 
It is very rare that a duel with swords proves mortal, 
a mutual prudence preventing the combatants from en- 
gaging near enough for the point of a rapier to enter 
very deep. With the pistol he risked his life seriously, 
but he might also come out of the affair with all the 
honors of the situation, and without going so far as an 
actual meeting. 

He said: 

“T must be firm. He will be afraid.” 

The sound of his voice made him tremble, and he 
looked about him. He felt himself very nervous. 
He drank another glass of water, then began to un- 
dress himself to go to bed. 

As soon as he was in bed, he blew out the light 
and shut his eyes. 








He thought: 

“T’ve got all day to-morrow to attend to my affairs. 
I'd better sleep first so as to be calm.” 

He was very warm under the bedclothes, but he 
could not manage to doze off. He turned and twisted, 
remained five minutes on his back, then placed himself 
on his left side, then rolled over to his right. 

He was still thirsty. He got up again to drink. 
Then an anxiety seized him: 

“Shall I be afraid?” 

Why did his heart fall to beating so madly at each 
of the well known noises of his chamber When the 
clock was about to strike, the little grinding sound 
of the spring which stands erect, caused him to give 
a start; and for several seconds after that he was 
obliged to open his mouth to breathe; he remained so 
much oppressed. 

He set himself to reasoning with himself upon the 
possibility of this thing: 

“Shall I be afraid?” 

No, certainly not, he would not be afraid, because 
he was resolute to go to the end, because he had his 
will firmly fixed to fight and not to tremble. But he 
felt so deeply troubled that he asked himself: 

“Can a man be afraid in spite of himself?” 

And this doubt invaded him, this uneasiness, this 
dread. If some force stronger than his will, if some 
commanding, and irresistible power should conquer 
him, what would happen? Yes, what could happen? 
He should certainly appear upon the field, since he 
willed to do it. But if he trembled? But if he faint- 
ed? And he thought of his situation, of his reputation, 
of his name. 

And a curious necessity seized him on a sudden 
to get up again and look at himself in the mirror. 
He relit his candle. When he perceived his face re- 
flected in the polished glass he hardly recognized him- 
self, and it seemed to him that he had never seen this 
man before. His eyes appeared enormous; and he was 
pale; surely he was pale, very pale. 

He remained upright before the mirror. He put 
out his. tongue as if to test the state of his health, and 
all on a sudden this thought entered into him after 
the fashion of a bullet: 

“The day after to-morrow, at this time, I shall 
perhaps be dead.” 

And his heart began again to beat furiously. 

“The day after to-morrow, at this time, I shall 
perhaps be dead. This person before me, this ‘I’ 
which I see in this glass, will exist no longer. What! 
here I am. I am looking at myself. I feel myself to live, 
and in twenty-four hours I shall be laid to rest upon 
this couch, dead, my eyes shut, cold, inanimate, gone.” 

He turned towards his bed and he distinctly saw 
himself extended on his back in the same sheets 
which he had just left. He had the hollow face which 
dead men have, and that slackness of the hands which 
will never stir more. 

So he grew afraid of his bed, and, in order not to 
look at it again, he passed into his smoking room. 
He took a cigar mechanically, lit it, and again began 
to walk the room. He was cold; he went towards the 
bell to wake his valet; but he stopped, his hand lifted 
towards the bell rope. 

“That fellow will see that I am afraid.” 

And he did not ring; he made the fire himself. 
When his hands touched anything they trembled 
slightly, with a nervous shaking. His mind wandered, 
his troubled thoughts became fugitive, sudden, melan- 

choly ; an intoxication seized on his spirit, as if he had 
been drunk, 

And ceaselessly he asked himself: 

“What shall I do? What will become of me?” 

His whole body vibrated; jerky tremblings ran 
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over it; he got up, and approaching the window, he 
opened the curtains. 

The day was coming, a day of summer. The rosy 
sky made rosy the city, the roofs, and’ the walls. A 
great fall of tenuous light, like a caress from the ris- 
ing sun, enveloped the awakened world; and, with 
this glimmer, a hope gay, rapid, brutal, seized on the 
heart of the viscount! Was he mad to let himself 
be so struck down by fear, before anything had even 
been decided, before his seconds had seen those of 
this Georges Lamil, before he yet knew if he was go- 
ing to fight at all? 

He made his toilet, dressed himself, and left the 
house with a firm step. 

He repeated to himself, while walking: 

“TI must be decided, very decided. 
that I am not afraid.” 

His seconds, the marquis and the colonel, put them- 
selves at his disposition, and after having pressed his 
hands energetically, discussed the conditions of the 
meeting. 

The colonel asked: 

“You want a serious duel?” 

The viscount answered: 

“Very serious.” 

The marquis took up the word, 

“You insist on pistols?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you leave us free to settle the rest?” 

The viscount articulated with a dry, jerky voice: 

“Twenty paces, firing at the word, lifting the arm 
instead of lowering it. Exchange of shots until some 
one is badly wounded.” 

The colonel declared, in a satisfied tone: 

“Those are excellent conditions. You are a good 
shot; the chances are all in your favor.” 

And they separated. The viscount returned home 
to wait for them. His agitation, which had been tem- 
porarily calmed, was now increasing with every mo- 
ment. He felt along his arms, along his legs, in his 
chest, a kind of quivering, a kind of continuous vibra- 
tion; he could not stay in one place, neither sitting 
down nor standing up. He had no longer a trace of 
moisture in his mouth, and he made at every instant 
a noisy movement of the tongue as if to unglue it from 
his palate. 

He tried to take his breakfast, but he could not eat. 
Then he thought of drinking in order to give himself 
courage, and had a decanter of rum ‘brought him, 
from which he gulped down, one after the other six 
little glasses. A warmth, like a burn, seized on him. 
It was followed as soon by a giddiness of the soul 
He thought: 

“IT know the way. Now it will go all right.” 

But at the end of an hour he had emptied the de- 
canter, and his state of agitation was become again 
intolerable. He felt a wild necessity to roll upon the 
ground, to cry, to bite. Evening fell. 

The sound of the door bell caused him such a feel- 
ing of suffocation that he had not the strength to rise 
to meet his seconds. 

He did not dare to talk to them any longer—to say 
“How do you do?” to pronounce a single word, for 
fear lest they divine all, from the alteration in his 
voice. 

The colonel said: 

“Everything is settled according to the conditions 
which you fixed. Your opponent at first insisted on 


I must prove 


the privileges of the offended party, but he yielded 
almost immediately, and has agreed to everything. 
His seconds are two officers.” 


The viscount said: 
“Thank you.” 
The marquis resumed: 


without character in the conventional sense. 
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“Excuse us if we only just run in and out, but 
we've still a thousand things to do. We must have a 
good doctor, because the duel is not to stop till after 
some one is badly hit, and you know there’s no trifling 
with bullets. A place must be appointed near some 
house where we can carry the wounded cne of the 
two, if it is necessary, etc.; it will take us quite two 
or three hours more.” 

The viscount articulated a second time: 

“Thank you.” 

The colonel asked: 

“You're all right? You’re calm?” 

“Yes, quite calm, thanks.” 

The two men retired. 

When he felt himself alone again, it seemed to him 
that he was going mad. His servant having lit the 
lamps, he sat down before his table to write some let- 
ters. After tracing at the top of a page, “This is my 
Will,” he got up again and drew off, feeling incapable 
of putting two ideas together, of taking a single reso- 
lution, or deciding anything at all. 

And so he was going to fight a duel! He could no 
longer escape that. What could be passing within 
him? He wanted to fight. he had that intention and 
that resolution firmly fixed; and he felt very plainly 
that, notwithstanding all the effort of his mind and 
all the tension of his will, he would not be able to 
retain strength enough to go as far as the place of 
the encounter. He tried to fancy the combat, his own 
attitude, and the bearing of his adversary. 

From time to time, his teeth struck against one 
another in his mouth with a little dry noise. He tried 
to read, and took up de Chateauvillard’s duelling 
code. Then he asked himself: 

“My adversary, has he frequented the shooting gal- 
leries? Is he well known What’s his class? How 
can I find out?” 

He remembered the book by Baron de Vaux upon 
pistol shooters, and he searched through it from one 
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end to the other. Georges Lami] was not mentioned. 
But, however, if the man had not been a good shot, 
he would not have accepted immediately that danger- 
ous weapon and those conditions, which were mortal. 

His pistol case by Gastinne Rennette lay on a little 
round table. As he passed he opened it and took out 
one of the pistols, then placed himself as if to shoot, 
and raised his arm; but he trembled from head to 
foot, and the barrel shook in all directions. 

Then he said: 

“It is impossible. I cannot fight like this.” 

At the end of the barrel he regarded that little hole, 
black and deep, which spits out death; he thought of 
dishonor, of the whispers in the clubs, of the laughter 
in the drawing-rooms, of the disdain of women, of the 
allusions in the papers, of the insults which would be 
thrown at him by cowards. 

He went on staring at the pistol, and raising the 
hammer, he suddenly saw a priming glitter beneath 
it like a little red flame. The pistol had been left 
loaded, by chance, by oversight. And he experienced 
from that a confused, inexplicable joy. 


If in the presence of the other he had not the calm 
and noble bearing which is fit, he would be lost for- 
ever. He would be spotted, marked with a sign of 
infamy, hunted from society. And he would not have 
that calm and bold bearing; he knew it, he felt it. 
And yet he was really brave, because he wanted to 
fight! He was brave, because—. The thought which 
just grazed him did not even complete itself in his 
spirit; but, opening his mouth wide, he brusquely 
thrust the pistol barrel into the very bottom of his 
throat and pressed upon the triger. . 

When his valet ran in, attracted by the report, he 
found him dead, on his back. A jet of blood had spat- 
tered the white paper on the table and made a great 
red stain below the four words: 


“This is my Will.” 


The Character of “Candida” 


By Sheppard Stevens 


N an article in a late number of one of the maga- 
| zines, James Huneker has undertaken to give us 
“The Truth About Candida.” and that he may for- 
ever settle doubt and dispute, he has called the au- 
thor himself to his assistance and quotes from a per- 
sonal letter of Bernard Shaw’s that gentleman’s own 
opinion of the much-talked of lady. He says of her, 
among other things: “She is as unscrupulous as 
Siegfried: Morell himself sees that no law will bind 
her. She seduces Eugene just exactly as far as it 
is worth her while to seduce him. She is a woman 
Without 
brain and strength of mind she would be a useblied 
slattern or voluptuary. She is straight for natural 
reasons, not for conventional or ethical ones.” 

I am well aware that to deny an author the right 
to know more of his creations than another does, may 
be regarded as the height, depth, breadth, even the 
very fourth dimension of impertinence, yet this is 
what I am about to do. So long as a character re- 
mains in the brain of his creator, he may be the thing 
that he was intended to be, but from the moment that 
he is put down in black and white and given to the 
world, he stands to be judged by his words and acts 
as if he were a living being, or an historical personage, 
ind his creator’s opinion in regard to him is just the 


opinion of one individual, and worth as much as yours, 
What the 
author has to say, is what he intended to do; what 
stands written, is what he has done. The two things 
are vastly different, for some characters write them- 


or mine, or that of any thinking person. 


selves without much volition on the part of the per- 
son who holds the pen. 

Very few people will be ready to allow that Can- 
dida is the thing which Bernard Shaw conceives her 
to be, though he will probably go on wiangling over 
what she really is as they have done so persistently 
since she came to their notice. 

To me, the keynote of her character is mother- 
hood; I do not mean in the limited sense of the woman 
who bears and rears her own small brood, knowing 
little and caring less for anything outside of her nar- 
row-horizon, but that larger maternity which embraces 
every living thing that has need of her, mothering age 
and youth alike, giving herself eternally and exhaust- 
lessly. 

Women classify very readily under one of three 
heads; the mother-woman, the wife-woman and the 
animal-woman. This last and by far the largest divi- 
sion, includes not only the woman whose qualities are 
bestial, and whose passions make her base as_ well 
as animal, but it ranges wp until it takes in the woman 
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who eats, sleeps, lives, loves and dies, with little more 
thought than an animal gives to its acts, and with not 
one whit more of the moral quality involved. 

The next higher in the scale and fewer as to 
numbers, is the wife-woman. Her duty to her hus- 
band, her children, and sometimes, though not al- 
ways, to her God, fills her whole narrow horizon. Of 
the onward rush and struggle of the world, of its grie- 
vous pain and suffering, she knows little and cares 
less, though she is not without small charities and 
many kindnesses. But in the end, life for her means 
the success of her own, theology a means of pushing 
her nearest and dearest into the kingdom of heaven. 
She is good, and she does good, but with her, good- 
ness is a close corporation. 

The last division is small because it is the finest 
product of evolution; the mother-woman. She it is 
who loves the race, suffers and agonizes in its strug- 
gles, and is filled with a broad charity and sympathy 
toward all humanity. She is the woman who under- 
stands; she is wise and clear-eyed beyond her years. 
All who have need of her draw near, and she gives 
herself—not merely her services—to them as beauti- 
fully and unconsciously as the breath is given to their 
nostrils. 


If this woman marries, it is because she loves. She 
does not mate as her sisters do, for passion, fancy or 
affection. And she is capable of loving in the finest 
sense of the word, because love is not, as most people 
insist, a refinement of sex attraction, but is in reality 
the extension of motherhood. Its first tiny spark came 
into existence with the earliest mother over the ear- 
liest cradle. Christianity tells us that God was born 
of a woman, but before that great incarnation, came 
another, when the first mother bending over her off- 
spring conceived for it a feeling which made her 
stand in its defense against a common enemy, and even 
lay down for it her life if need be; then, God, who is 
love, was born into the world, of a woman, was made 
flesh to dwell amongst us. 


As the woman’s love for her offspring grew and ex- 
panded, it came in time to include her mate, and she 
loved him, and he, reflecting it faintly in the beginning, 
learned of her the first lesson of manhood, took the 
first step away from beasthood, when, through his 
love for her, he became courageous, and instead of 
fleeing for his life as he had done heretofore in the 
face of danger, he followed the example set by her, 
and stood to fight for his mate. In time, he learned his 
lesson so thoroughly that he came to consider courage 
as the distinctive quality of man, and even forgot 
the source from which it sprung. 


Thus it is, in spite of weakness and tailures, that 
woman has walked forever one step in advance of man. 
She is not an angel and he a beast, as sometimes she 
would foolishly try to make herself believe, but she 
has always gone ahead of him and pioneered the way, 
though he often forgets, as in this one instance men- 
tioned, who it was that first set his feet in the path 
he now treads with such certainty. She taught him 
courage and love, and through these two qualities 
she has led him from beasthood to manhood, and in 
time she will lead him from manhood to godhood. 


Candida seems to me to be a fine example of the 
mother-woman. Her attitude toward Morell from the 
beginning was wholly maternal. She realized all of 
his weaknesses, his self-conceit; she saw through his 
small self-deceptions, his sense of importance; look- 
ing upon all of it and smiling softly to herself, as a 
mother smiles at the make-believe of her child. It 
was his great need of her that had won her and that 
kept her to him. Her own words—“I give myself to 
the weaker’—are the sum of the woman. 
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It is equally true that her attitude toward Eugene 
was a maternal one. You remember, in speaking to 
Morell of the boy, she wonders if he will one day 
blame her for not having taught him love. She real- 
izes that he has come to the learning of the lesson, 
and she knows the infinite value of taking it from a 
high-minded, pure woman, rather than from a base 
one, and like a wise mother she questions whether she 
shall teach him this lesson or risk another’s doing it. 

Mr. Shaw says of Candida that she is straight for 
natural reasons, not for conventional or ethical ones, 
also, that without brain or strength of mind she would 


be a useblied slattern or voluptuary. This seems to 
me a contradiction. 
for natural reasons, she 
brain to keep her so. 

He says that no law would bind her. 
she needed no law to bind her. 

She was the fruit of the law, and for her it had 
ceased to be, for there is no law until there is an im- 
pulse to sin. 

There are few Candidas. She is more ideal than 
real, but she is the ideal, I believe, toward which the 
race is slowly and laboriously dragging itself. 


If she were straight, as he says, 


needed no clear-thinking 


I say that 


How to Put the City at the Million Mark 


By Walter C. Taylor 


Editor of the Shoe and Leather Gazette 


HERE is no doubt that the population of the 
Z city of St. Louis will have reached the million 
mark before the close of this decade. But the 
active and stirring business men of the city want to 
hasten the process of adding population, as much as it 
can be hastened. Therefore, they are using every ef- 
fort to make St. Louis an attractive city, as a place to 
carn a living. Note the qualification; population can- 
not be added by any other means than an extension of 
the opportunities of earning a comfortable living. 

But a vast amount of attention is being diverted 
to other features by some of the local newspapers. 
They tell the public of park plans and of schemes for 
fine boulevards (to run past property in which the 
“inside cinch” is interested), and grand groups of new 
public buildings, and fine street paving. and forty other 
methods of spending money, to the utter exclusion of 
any plans by which the net income of the city from 
outside, its daily and weekly actual earnings, can be 
“Let us build a forty-acre field full of 
great city buildings. Thereupon 
thousands of people to live in the city that has such 
fine buildings.” 

To base any hope of increaséd population on such 
grounds is simply folly. It is idle nonsense. People 
do not transplant themselves to cities because of the 
view they get of the outside of fine public buildings, 
nor yet because they enjoy fine parks. 
is something to do, whereby to earn a living. 

Therefore, the men who are building up the great 
St. Louis factories and mills are the ones, and the only 
ones, who are doing anything worth naming toward 
permanently increasing the population of the city. The 
local politicians who are agitating bond sales for 
boulevard improvements and the like are only plan- 


increased. 
will come many 


The essential 


ning to spend the money the factories earn—are only 
increasing the load of taxation on present industries. 

If, by some miracle, the old city buildings of St. 
Louis could be replaced in a night by new structures, 
the finest in the United States, they would not afford 
a reason why another solitary soul should come to the 
city to live. 


They are not a productive institution. They are 
merely an expense, necessary, but non-productive and 
non-profitable. It is strange that the distinction can- 
not be kept clear between the two kinds of institutions, 
those that build the city and those that are merely ne- 
cessary features, like the roof on your house. 

If St. Louis is in need of public buildings let them 
be built; but let economy be the rule, and let no one 


deceive himself with the fallacy that the growth of 
the city is going to be helped by such building. 

The thing for St. Louis or for any other city to do, 
if it wants to grow, is to increase its usefulness to the 
world around it. That is, increase its production of 
the articles that it offers for the use and comfort and 
luxury of the people for which it is a center of sup- 
plies, especially of manufactured goods. Increase its 
capacity as a great workshop and store. 

These observations fit any city or town, at any time. 
We often see, in smaller places, evidences of the same 
moon-gazing that occupies the time of various well- 
meaning St. Louis people. Towns and villages neg- 
lect utterly the mill or factory or workshop that daily 
brings thousands of dollars into the place, thereby 
impelling a swift current of financial life through the 
whole community, and the natives get their eyes fixed 
enviously on some other town’s courthouse, or town 
hall, or parks, or fancy watering trough, and all the 
brain power of the community for years is wasted in 
argument on how to spend the money on something 
they do not need. It seems a ridiculous waste, when 
it is considered that the same amount of energy ap- 
plied to the procuring of some productive institution 
would add scores of families to the population and 
thousands of dollars to the value of local property. 

It is to be hoped that the practical men of St. Louis 
will assert their rightful ascendency and insist that 
practical lines be followed, and that the city will fur- 
nish an example of the value of intelligent, well-direct- 
ed work in expansion. It tested enough fool ideas 
in World’s Fair management to load a ship. Let there 
be a change. Let the city have less gingerbread “Art,” 
and more horse sense; less of fantastical experiment 
and more of sound, time-tested, practical methods. 


he te 


BIRTH 


By Frederick Lawrence Knowles 


OD thought: 
(} A million blazing worlds were wrought! 


God will’d; 

Earth rose while all Creation thrill’d! 
God spoke: 

And in the Garden love awoke! 
God smiled: 

Lo, in the mother’s arms a child. 
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A Heroine Who Swears 


into slang—after having duly asked permission— 

and told one of her suitors to “cut it out.” She 
went farther, she called another suitor “a tipsy old 
beast.” More dreadful yet, she swore, yes, swore, 
both loud and deep. Swore with a d——, a very big 
d——; she said “Damn you! damn you! God in 
heaven damn you!” 

A fine, fierce, mouthful of an oath, for 1 beauty, a 
belle, of the chivalrous South! Yes, already I can 
hear the sniffs. Up rises the noble army of the poor 
in humor, the rich in pomp and prejudice, the bar- 
nacled with conventions, and announces that Margaret 
is no lady. This is no prophesy I am going in for; 
it is an accomplished fact. Purposely have I waited, 
so that the chorus of the shocked might rise the 
mightier, that the uplifted hands and eyebrows might 
swell the more in volume, and that, in fine, there 
might go up a more and more astounding revelation 
of the sadly humorless side there is to this supposed- 
ly so laughter-loving people of ours. I have heard 
more about “true womanliness,” about what “women 
of breeding” do and do not do, and what is consider- 
ed fit for “decent society” than would fill a volume on 
moral philosophy. And all because Margaret swore! 
Ah me, in what world of dreams and figments do 
these people live, these people who write to the news- 
papers, who lift eyebrows and voices, who tell of what 
was considered ladylike when “they were young!” 
How do they stay so blind to the real things, the real 
people, in this real world of to-day? Do they not know 
that human nature is human nature, and that you can 
never quite—praise be!—breed it out of the human 


| is quite true that Margaret Hugonin descended 


animal? 

Indeed, there is quite another side to this matter, 
and one that confutes these shoulder-shrugging folk 
upon their very own ground. Any student of cosmo- 
politan culture must long ago have observed the 
curious fact that the higher you go in the social scale, 
the deeper, too, that such society has its roots in the 
old, the established civilization, the greater freedom 
of speech do you find. It is admitted, I believe, that 
there are few circles in the world supposedly more 
set on high, more crammed with civilization and cul- 
ture in their essences, than the court of Vienna. Yet 
I have heard members of that circle, dear old ladies 
in white caps, swear calmly but clearly at objects 
both animate and inamimate. 

A pest upon these conscientious objectors! They 
lead one into almost taking them seriously, and that 
were to commit their own folly. The key to their fol- 
ly is always that they take seriously what was never 
meant so. 


Margaret is not to be taken seriously. She is far 
too delightful. In that delicious comedy is she not 
the most delicious figure? It is a long time since we 
have had so lovable a heroine as Margaret. She is com- 
pound, by her author, so deftly of all the fascinations 
and the futilities that go to the making of the real 
feminine. To her author, James Branch Cabell, one 
feels a real debt of gratitude. He has given us a real 
girl. And how the serious Sunday school folks suc- 
ceeded in finding this charming young creature of 
flesh and blood “no lady”—well, other flesh-and-blood 
people must give up the dream of trying to guess that 
riddle. Does not the author at every point prepare us? 
Does he not stipulate that if in the progress of his 
comedy “she appear to act with an utter lack of rea- 
son or even common sense,” he may yet be allowed to 
say so, and even to accentuate? 


THE MIRROR 


By Percival Pollard. 


As for the episode of the swear-words, that there 
have been objectors to it is really proof that some 
people do not thoroughly read the books they have 
the temerity to talk about. It is distinctly stated that 
in the moment of her swearing—a moment after one 
in which she had seen the man she loved apparently 
struck dead before her, at a ruffian’s hands—‘“she was 
fearless, shameless, insane .-. . . Margaret went mad 

. . . The veneer of civilization peeled, fell from her 
like snow from a shaken garment. The primal beast 
woke and flicked aside the centuries’ work. She was 
the Cave-woman who had seen the death of her 
mate... .” Quite insane, you see, and, indeed, even- 
tually only to recover slowly from that surge of insani- 
ty. The author, you will admit, went to considerable 
care and pains to clear the swear-words of such com- 
plete wickedness as the conscientious objector would 
be sure to discover. But he failed, poor man, he 
failed. The objector, and the schoolmaster, and the 
referee as to what is “ladylike” and what is not, is still 
abroad in the land, and we must all of us, even be we 
so-clever and merry as Mr. James Branch Cabell, grin 
our best, and buck up, and bear it. 

Clever and merry; yes, the man who wrote “The 
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Eagle’s Shadow” is that, and much more. He tells 
us quite frankly that he means only a comedy, but 
there is fine irony in his comics, and there is true, 
real understanding of human nature. His picture of 
the house-party in the South, with a young heiress 
surrounded by a blood-sucking company of persons 
all after her money; philanthropists, lecturers, poets— 
is quite delightful fooling, and one harks back to cer- 
tain pages of “The Londoners” or “The Challoners” 
for a comparison. Only that, slight as his sketching 
may be, Mr. Cabell infuses more of heart into his mat- 
ter than either Mr. Hichens or Mr. Benson. Even 
those, in what Margaret’s father calls an “ungodly 
menagerie,” who seem most selfishly minded to de- 
spoil Margaret of her money, eventually turn out 
human, and not devoid of kindness. 

To detail the story of “The Eagle’s Shadow” would 
be unfair to all concerned. Hardly possible, more- 
over, since it were but re-sketching what is already 
the most delicate, airiest of pencilings. But one can- 
not sufficiently emphasize the charm of Margaret, or 
warmly enough welcome her amid the ranks of those 
made to be loved and remembered. or too heartily 
congratulate her author upon having told her story. 

Margaret swore? ‘She certainly did. Read the 
story and if after that, you do not say “Well, what 
of it?” you are fit for treasons, stratagems and letters 
to the newspapers. (Doubleday Page). 


Blue Jay's Chatter 


My Dear Jenny Wren: 


Mr. Koehler had a bull-dog, 
And it strayed, and it strayed, 
And it strayed beyond the barn. 
But the bull-dog did no harm. 


A bad man found the bull-dog 
One fine day, one fine day, 

One fine day, upon the street. 
Coaxed he it with things to eat. 


Then the bad man sold this bull-dog. 
Twenty-five, twenty-five, 
Twenty-five, the price he got. 

Mr. Orthwein paid cash,—spot. 


And now who owns the bull-dog, 

Is the cry, is the cry, 

As they ask, will Greek meet Greek? 
Koehler-Orthwein clans don’t speak. 


OW, Jane, I never “bust” into rhyme before, 
did I? Therefore be a little easy on your old 
friend, and never mind if some of my poetic 
feet don’t track. Those lines above are what they 
call vers libre, and not anybody can write them, i’d 
have you know. Besides, I only wish to convey as 
delicately as possible, the interesting facts that are 
now agitating the households of Casper Koehler and 
Max Orthwein. Oh, yes, you do know them. The 
Koehlers are that pretty Anna’s parents, and the 
Orthweins are members of the old Orthwein family. 
Max married a Miss Homes (without the 1, please), 
and they once lived in Kansas City, but are now 
back in St. Louis. The other Orthwein, of course 
you know—Ralph, but Ais bug is fast horses and— 
but you know Ralph. 

This dog discussion broke out last week in the 
papers, and it isn’t settled yet, so far as we know 
You see, it’s not so comfortable as one might think, 
to have another man buy your dog when you haven't 
offered him for sale. Of course the red-handed as- 
sassin who did the stealing is to blame, but Mr. Orth. 
wein is out twenty-five dollars, and has to lose the 
dog besides. I hope Anna gets her dog back, though, 
for she is very fond of it. The Koehlers have be- 
come very quiet lately. One reason is because they 


have separated in their family, the Limburgs, who al- 
ways lived next door to the old Hickory street 
house, going into their own home—quite a mansion— 
out on Lindell. And Anna has been East a good 
deal. Somebody told me the other day that he 
thought she was engaged to a New York man, but 
that may be only rumor. However, when a girl gets 
to looking so “satisfied with life,” and when she for- 
gets things and even wears a last year’s hat, which 
doesn’t harm her beauty in the least, occasionally in 
public places, you can just bet your last franc, Jenny 
Wren, that she’s awfully in love and saving up her 
allowance for the trousseau. So this New York 
story doesn’t surprise me in the least. I like Anna 
Koehler immensely, and I hope she’s engaged to the 
very nicest man in the world—next to Jack, of course. 

Dogs are going to break up St. Louis society, I’m 
afraid. The George Tanseys have a brindle bull 
dog named ’Rastus. The John Drummonds, who 
live next door to them on Newstead avenue, have a 
bull dog, too. Well, the dogs climb over the fence 
and fight dreadfully, and the Drummond dog is all 
chewed up and Mr. Drummond and Mr. Tansey have 
had an arbitration meeting, and established a modus 
vivendi, which may or may not last. That Mrs. 
Tansey is more stunning than ever, Titian hair, snap- 
py black eyes, alabaster skin, and her vivacity is cap 
I saw her recently at the St. Louis Club 
They’re great chums, 
Mrs. Hawes is 


tivating. 
with Mrs. Harry B. Hawes. 
and splendidly different in a way. 
slight and delicate, but my, so firm and true blue, and 
her smile is sweeter than her hubby’s, and that’s the 
delight of all the women who have met him. Mrs. 
Hawes is certainly the charmingest dear that ever 
had a husband in politics, and I heard a politician say 
once that when she shook hands with you, you felt 
like you could go out and storm a fort or break open 
a bank for Harry. Mr. Tansey was spoken of for 
Mayor, you know, but he wouldn't listen to it. I 
don’t think he could be elected, because I saw him 
one day at the World’s Fair in a toupee or a wig. 
No man who will wear a wig can be Mayor, or 
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should be Mayor, especially a man who has such a 
nice bald head as Mr. Tansey. Every time I see it 
I think of a nice, newly-bathed, rosy pink baby. 
Another pretty blonde, whom you probably don’t 
know, was married last week—Cora Gehner, a daugh- 
ter of the Henry Gehners, and not Pauline’s family. 
Cora’s husband is a certain Schwerdtmann, whose 
front name is either Charles or Fred, or both, and 
tall and dark, with the 
He came to 





he is said to be very nice 
general make-up of a foot-ball player. 
town two or three years ago, and has gone about in 
society a good bit. Used to be quite attentive to 
Virginia Wright before she married George Sim 
mons, but nothing serious, I guess. Didn't Virgie 
used to keep George guessing, though? They say he 
simply worshipped her from the time they played in 
the sand pile together, and now Virgie has a still 
better chance to play in another and a bigger pile of 
another and a better commodity, isn’t that so? George 
is my favorite of the Simmons boys. Wallace sort 
of took a little flyer in politics the other day—got 
mentioned for something or other on the Police 
Board, I believe, but nothing came of it, because the 
Simmons ‘hardware concern isn’t popular with Labor, 
or something like that. 

Aren’t men funny, Jane? They like to be “men- 
tioned” for offices that involve some sort of public 
responsibility, but nothing would ever induce them to 
take off their coats and hold down the job. I mean 
rich men, who are powers in the social and the busi- 
ness walks. I believe that women are much more 
sincere in that respect than men, don’t you? Though 
that story they used to tell about that Lindell boule- 
vard girl—who was she, anyway?—who declared, af- 
ter an army lieutenant died, that she was engaged to 
him, just for the eclat of being his bereaved fiancee, 
when, all the time, there was another girl who was 
the real fiancee living out West, sort of knocks the 
sincerity idea into a cocked hat, doesn’t it? But then, 
she’s an exception. I wish I could remember her 
name. She wore mourning for months, don’t you 
know, and the story never came out—about the lieu- 
tenant’s having been engaged to somebody else, and 
all her St. Louis friends sympathized with her and 
sent her violets and things. 

Cora Gehner’s wedding was very small, but she 
wore a perfectly gorgeous lace gown. All the 
Gehner girls get lace gowns made abroad for them, 
when they marry. It is a tradition in the family. I 
don’t think tradition is what I ought to say, but never 
I can’t stop to hunt up the right word 
It was 


mind, Jane. 
now, for you must hear about Cora’s gown. 
real Irish lace—Mrs. Dr. O’Reilly would say she don’t 
see what right the Germans have to wear Irish lace— 
in the most beautiful pattern of roses and leaves 
that | ever saw, and she can keep it for ages and 
hand it down to posterity for some more ages, if she 
likes. Mrs. Witte, the next older sister, wore a 
Renaissance lace gown when she was married several 
years ago, that made a stir in dress-making circles, 
Speaking of the 
You never in 


I can tell you, it was so fine. 
Gehners makes me think of Pauline. 
all your born days beheld people so happy as she and 
her husband are. I see them at theaters and places, 
almost holding hands, and beaming at one anothe: 
in the most interested way. And Pauline has grown 
so pretty, too. Love is a great beautifier sometimes. 
Then she pays a lot more attention to her style than 
she used to, for she was very musical and intellec- 
tual, and spends a lot more money on them, too, | 
guess, for the real lace on her gray chiffon gown the 
other night must have cost a pretty penny. 

I never was so thoroughly tickled to death over 
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anything as her marriage? Did you ever hear whay 
a romance it was What never, Jane? Incline thine 
ear, my angel, and I’ll thee enlighten. Well, for ten 
years, and that’s the gospel truth, Jane, Pauline haa 
a devoted suitor in a rich bachelor who was seen 
with her everywhere, especially at musical events. 
We all thought it was a “case,” especially as the bach- 
elor was a great friend of her father, in business to- 
gether, I believe. But it wasn’t, though we did won- 
der that she didn’t give up single blessedness. But 
it was nobody’s business, so we held our peace, and 
then—bing. That fine-looking Frank Mesker and 
she met at a party, and it was all off. He has 
enough “cush” to hold him for awhile. He's a staia 
fellow, too, with no faults at all, since he quit play. 
ing poker out at Ike Taylor's flat. Frank didn’t 
give up Ike, though. Oh, no! I should say not. My 
dear, they say that Mesker’s galvanized iron work was 
used in World Fair buildings till there wasn’t room 
for other material, and the iron fence on the east 
side of the Fair Grounds was put up by him, too. 
Fenced in his cinch, had the whole world in little 
fenced off for himself. And Ike Taylor now 
has his own yacht, and has lately come home from 
a cruise in it. The bachelor I started to tell you 
about is still in evidence, though solus at the opera 
and the play, and doesn’t seem to be wasting away, 
and he and Frank are chummy as ever—and what 
the dickens has become of my romance that I started 
to tell you about? 

The Union Club gave a big musical last week. | 
was invited by both Joe Buse and that lovely Billy 
Becker, who married your old chum, Louise MacIn- 
tosh, the sweetest girl, and a beauty, too, but couldn't 
accept, as I was laid up after the Cotillion Club the 
night before. But Helen Gempp, who always goes 
to the Union Club affairs, as her family have been 
members for years, says that it was splendid. Jes. 
sie Ringen sang two big arias, and was in fine voice, 
but Helen says she wishes that Jessie would fall in 
love with somebody, for then she’d sing with more 
feeling. I doubt that myself, and I must say that 
Miss Ringen’s voice suits me down to the ground. 
Some new pianist who used to play for the Prince 
and Princess of Blankstadt, and who probably imag- 
ined that she is the whole Roquefort, played. I asked 
Herr Anton, your beloved cello-teacher of days of 
yore, if she was the genuine article, and he said she 
had great style and brilliancy. | Which is nice, Jane, 
if you don’t care what you say. Anton himself had 
a cello solo, and I wanted to go if only for that one 
number. All those Choral Symphony musicians 
have had exceptional opportunity this year to play 
under so many and such stupendously fine directors 
as they had at the Fair. Komzak was just wor- 
shipped, so I hear, by every man in the orchestra. 
When you go over to Baden in the spring, Jane, you 
must hear every single one of his concerts and write 
me all about them. The Fausts, who came back 
from Europe late in the fall, have taken the Charles 
Ehlernman house down on Missouri avenue. Dear 
old Tony doesn’t like it any too well, either. He 
is too far from the corner of Broadway and Elm, 
and he feels out of things. They say that two or 
three times a week when he gets good and lonesome. 
he telephones some of his old cronies who play cards 
with him, to come over and spend the afternoon, and 
then they have a fine spread and eat more than is 
good for them. Prince Adolphus—Mr. Busch, 1 
mean, gave Mr. Ehlerman a swell dinner at the Buck- 
ingham last Saturday night in honor of the latter’s 


birthday. 
Minnie Busch looked perfectly stunning the other 


day at Caroline Lackland’s luncheon. The Busches 
always go to most things given at the Lacklands, the 
Catlins, and that family, because there is strong Ger: 
man affection between them. Minnie wore a short 
coat of chinchilla—price about five hundred—Jane, 
and not a cent less—with a red turban in the Spanish 
shape that looks like a torpedo boat behind, but was 
awfully good on her. I wish that I could take that 
girl in hand for about three months. I’d make her 
the talk of the West for style and general ensemble 
purposes. She is handsome in a dark and regal 
manner, and when she puts on her duds, looks like 
an empress. But she’s too demure, too—well, she 
simply won’t splurge for show. ~ Her type is unusual, 
and she’s far and away better looking than any other 
daughter Adolphus Busch has. Speaking of the 
Buschs, you never met Peter Busch. A most eligi- 
ble parti. He’s been up in the Klondike, out in Fris- 
co, everywhere, and is known for his sharp wit not 
less than for his wide and deep learning. He doesn't 
like society, but he’s submitting slowly to its flowery 
chains, and I heard a fellow at the Union Club the 
other evening bet a case of champagne that Pete 
Busch would be married before either Charlie or 
Louis Lemp. I saw Mrs. Billy Lemp just before her 
departure for Palm Beach the other day, and she’s 
simply dazzling in her scrumptiousness, more so even 
than when she was Miss Lillian Handlan. She has 
a sweet little son. 

Last Saturday was a sad day, Jane. 
ford’s funeral in the morning and Charlie Mason’s 
wedding at night. Not that the latter was marked 
by any outward expressions of woe, my dear, on the 
part of the mourners, but Charlie Mason has been 
everybody’s best beau for so long that you see every- 
body felt a proprietary interest in him, and bitterly 
resented his choosing a wife for himself. He is 
Mrs. Charles Scudder’s brother. 

Poor Mrs. Sanford! Both her sons died so young 
and such sad deaths. When one has lots of money 
and a large family of jolly young people, and every. 
thing looks just right, you know, isn’t fate too unkind 
for words? This puts the Sanford girls, Mrs. Bert 
Lawnin and Mrs. Ben Behr in mourning.  Bennic 
Sanford was found dead on the farm that used to 
belong to his cousin, Bert Ladd, down in Ripley 
County. 

Charlie Mason married his first Jove, which shows 
that the story books occasionally give us a straight 
deal, eh, Jane? Oh, it’s a regular romance, and is 
about the only decent one that I’ve heard laid to the 
door of that dead-and-buried World’s Fair we stood 
for six months. Hearken, Jenny Wren, whilst into 
thy shell-pink member I lisp this tender tale. Eigh- 
teen long years ago Charlie Mason, knew and loved 
a gentle maid by the name of Florence Whiting. She 
lived here then, and everything was perfectly sweet, 
and they met often, and it began to look as if they 
would wed in the early spring-tide, don’t you know. 
Then one day the gentle maid took it into her head 
that she didn’t particularly care for the way Charlie 
parted his hair—he had a great deal more then than 
he has now—or that she didn’t much fancy the color 
of his neckties, don’t you know, or something equally 
important and overwhelming, and as Charlie could 
not see things her way, they parted. Sad, but true, 
Jane. , The maiden moved away, still continuing to 
be obdurate—that word may not be right, but it 
looks splendid, so I'll let it stay, Jane—but Charlie 
speedily got over the first effects and proceeded tu 
become everybody’s best beau, as I said, and ‘has con- 
tinued in the same blissful state ever since. They 
say he has been best man and head rusher at more 
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weddings than he or anybody else can count, and that 
it took just about one decent income to buy “appro- 


‘priate gifts.” At all events, all the old girls in town 


tried their best to ensnare him for many a day, but 
nay, nay. Charlie still was true to her. Well, one 
afternoon last summer, one of the hot, moist kind 
when everybody’s collar was as limp as a rag and his 
spirits in the same condition, Charlie took a stroll 
out to the Fair. Now, Jane, here’s the real roman- 
tic part. He stopped in front of the Mermod-Jac- 
card diamond display, and was just thinking over to 
himself how many girls he had known who would 
have been rather pleased to wear one of those deli- 
cious solitaires, and similar pleasant comforting 
thoughts, when he heard a gentle cough close beside 
him. He turned, and Jane, as I live and breathe, it 
was the First Love. Did he stand on ceremony or 
waste time in fencing? Not if anybody should in- 
quire. He seized her hand, gazed straight into her 
jet black orbs—I think they are blue, but the other 
sounds more in the spirit of this novel—and said 
impressively, “Florence, have you been true to me all 
these years?” Florence nodded. She was too emo- 
tioned to speak, of course, Jane. “Then Florence, 
I shall present you with one of these large and lus- 
cious diamond rings, and we will be married before 
anybody can say ‘Jack Robinson.’” There was a 
tableau, but nobody saw but the Mermod-Jaccard 
man, and he must have gotten used to seeing all sorts 
of things at the Fair by September. This was Sep- 
tember when the excitement occurred, Jane. But, 
of course, they couldn’t be married without a trous- 
seau, so they made the date in January, and kept the 
secret all to themselves, only announcing it about 
two weeks before the wedding. It nearly killed 
some of the old girls, and as for the bachelors in 
town—they had spasms. They took Charlie out two 
nights before the wedding, and, my dear girl, you 
should have seen the peach of a black eye he had on 
Saturday night. And the explaining that he had to 
do at the reception! Ay di mi! I shall expect Charlie 
McKeen to marry soon at this rate, and I hate to 
think how glad Joe Fuqua will be when Charlie set- 
tles down, for Joe’s being a father to that young 
man is more trouble than counting his money or 
building that new house of his. Still, one might 
bear with the loss of Charlie McKeen, for he'll never 
be very old or staid, but just to think, if Will J. 
Thornton were to marry. What would the debu- 
tantes do for dinners and box parties and all that? 
I wonder how many of the young things that hang 
on Willie’s words know that he .s a widower who 


buried his heart and hopes years ago in England, and. 


enjoys young girls as a connoisseur might enjoy or- 
chids or such? 

Have you seen the Schnaider girls yet? They and 
Elsa Lemp are due in Paris about this time, as they 
sailed a month ago, and expected to stop in London 
for a short time. The Lemp family is all broken up. 
Mrs. Lemp has been almost an invalid since her hus- 
band’s sad death a year ago, and has been in some 
quiet resort trying to get back her health for several 
months. She is home now, I believe, but Elsa went 
to Europe with this party, and now Mrs. “Billy,” as 
I said above, is in Florida. The Kontas are still in 
town, he looking more and more like the Count of 
Monte Cristo every day, and making a companion of 
his son, a manly young chap. 

No more to-day, my dear, as I’m due at the tailor’s 
Am trying to copy Mrs. Herman Steinwender’s per- 
fectly stunnning blue cloth suit, which gives her a 
figure like Hebe (that’s the girl I mean, isn’t it?) and 
an air of smartness that is terribly trying to all the 
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And, oh yes, you remember that May 
Luney, who some years ago as the protege of poor 
Mrs. Minnie Lawrence Siegrist, won the newspaper 
prize for being the best dressed girl at the horse show 
—well, she’s been resurrected into publicity by the 
anouncement of her engagement to a young fellow 


rest of us. 


named Hutchinson. 

The Niedringhauses have had a set back, since 
Tom isn’t Senator yet, though he had it in his grasp. 
Mr. Kerens bolted, and won’t let his friends vote 
for the caucus nominee. They’ say Mr. Kerens 
bowed to the inevitable all right, but Mrs. Kerens 
wouldn’t have it, and forced him to stay in the race. 
She wants to be Mrs. Senator-from-Missouri and 
mother of the daughter-in-law of a Chief Justice in 
Washington, and I’m half sorry she won't be. 1 
admire her splendid force and power, and her im- 
placability. If only he had half her gumption and 
grit he’d have got there long ago. 

They say, too, that the reason Rolla Wells 
wouldn’t try to be Mayor again is that Mrs. Wells 
wouldn’t have it. She had a siege of it during the 
Fair. She was a gracious first lady of the city, en- 
tertained lovely, and all that, but she had most of 
the hard work, and others got most of the send offs. 
Mrs. Francis didn’t do half as much entertaining as 
Mrs. Wells, and Mrs. Wells never forgot her engage- 
ments, but the papers just slopped all over on Mrs. 
Francis, who, to tell the truth, doesn’t care for that 
sort of thing, and, in fact, regards society as a bore, 
though when she sets herself to do it, she’s far and 
away the most gracious lady in town, even if she 
forgets who you are the next day when you bump 
into her as she’s in a brown study on some abstruse 
metaphysical subject. 

There’s a lot of gossip about a young matron we 
both know who used to be so prim and precise that, 
we laughed at her. She got the Tyrolean Alps hab- 
it during the Fair, and with it a White Seal appetite, 
to say nothing of high-balls, and now this erstwhile 
precieuse is—well, she’s talked about terribly, an in- 
amorata, a divorce—ugh, its horrible. Ah, that Fair 
has set a pace for some of the young women thar 
will end in a smash, and the gossip it has set agoing 
is endless, so that of pretty near any one at all with 
looks and verve you might make that parodic, sym- 
bolic reference to reputation which Stacey Bray—an- 
other parti, by the way, belonging to the A. B. Hart 
crowd of swells—quoted at the University Club the 
other evening in speaking of the young matron to 
whom I thus guardedly refer: 


Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow. 

It followed her to the Tyrolean Alps 
And now look at the damn thing. 


So no more till next week. Your’n til deth, 


BLUE Jay. 
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Sonnets From the Japanese 


APAN’S feeling for beauty sets the wild- 

J cherry blossom above the richly scented 
crimson rose, and finds in the white 
bloom of the plum, slight, frail, with only 
the faintest perfume, a symbol of moral purity 
and attractiveness. The same delicate, hardly worlJ- 
ly appreciation for fine, remote touches of vernal love- 
liness has created a school of verse in Japan, says a 
writer in Harper’s Weekly, the like of which it would 
be hard to find, throughout the writings of the world, 
in all time. This dainty, delicate school of verse has 
endured a thousand years now, and has from the be- 
ginning made for itself a form of.verse, as delicate, 
as frail, as full of dainty charm as the finest Satsuma 
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porcelain, or those wonderful transparent sketches 
which, with three strokes of a soft brush, show the 
beautiful outline of I'ujiyama. The most popular of 
these verse-forms contains only five lines of five or 
seven syllables—thirty-one syllables in all, and does, 
indeed, bear to our more ponderous Western sonnets 
somewhat the proportion of the cherry-blossom to the 
rose. It has no rhyme, but possesses exceeding musi- 
cal charm from the delicacy of its vowel combinations, 
Japanese coming close to Italian in the quality of 
verbal melody. Here is one of these baby sonnets, 
from a collection made a thousand years ago, and call- 
ed “The Thousand Leaves.”’ It is in praise of spring: 

On the plum blossoms 

Thick fell the snow; 

I wished to gather some 


To show to thee, 
But it melted in my hands. 


The delicacy and charm of this little word picture 
lies more in the finely suggested sentiment of spring- 
time than in the direct image set before the eye. 

Not among the troubadours and poets of romance 
in early Europe could one find, in so few words, so 
much beauty, so much feeling, so much delicate, yet 
passionate romance, as in these five lines attributed 
to Prince Aki, in the middle of the eighth century: 


Oh! that the white waves far out 
On the sea of Ise 

Were but flowers 

That I might gather them, 

And bring them as a gift to my love! 


In the “Autumn Leaves,” Victor Hugo has a poem 
of passion, with somewhat similar imagery, where he 
wishes to give the stars to his beloved; but Hugo’s 
verse is formidable, even ponderous, by comparison. 
It is a Sevres vase compared to a jade scent-bottle. 
Much of the fine aroma doubtless evaporates in ren- 
dering these fragile verses into English, yet how much 
charm remains, how much universal feeling, how 
much sentiment and romance. Yet this is not the 
smallest of the Japanese verse-forms. There is an- 
other, of only three lines. Here are two examples, 
which exactly reproduce the effect of some of the 
finest and most charming Japanese water-colors: 

I come weary, 


In search of an inn— 
Ah! these wistaria flowers! 


On a withered branch 
A crow is sitting 
This autumn eve. 

These last two flowerets of verse date from the 
time of Dryden, and it is amusing to contrast their 
simple nature feeling, their brief allusiveness, their 
sentiment of the heart, with the growing artificiality 
and formalism which descended on English verse at 
the Restoration, and did not lift again till the passion- 
ate days of Burns, at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Indeed, it is in certain lines of the great Scot- 
tish bard that we find the closest approacli at once 
to the nature-feeling and the pathos of Japanese 
verse, as in the two famous lines: 


They fall like snowflakes on a river, 
A moment white, then gone forever. 


It must not be thought that these verses are only 
the quaint relics of outworn days, or that they are but 
the dainty pastime of a luxurious and artificial court. 
On the contrary, just as writing is almost universal in 
Japan and China alike, so in the former country, the 
skill to turn these baby sonnets, these pure, unset 
stones of poetry, is cultivated in all classes, in every 
part of the Island Empire. The quaint high-roofed 
cottages in some mountain village, with groves of 
dark pine or clouds of cherry blossom, or red-gloved 
maples, are not more full of poetical feeling than are 
the thoughts of those who dwell in them. They have 
a sense of the beauty of feeling embodied in beautiful 
words, as universal in Japan as are self-sacrifice and 
the charm of flowers. 
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AT THE PLAY 


BY W. M. R. 
“Brother Jacques.” 

There’s comedy in “Brother Jacques,” 
the play in which Annie Russell appears 
as the star at the Olympic this week. 
But it’s spread mighty thin. 

You’ve heard of songs without words, 
unkissed kisses, unthunk thoughts. 
Well, this play comes in that category. 
It is a play in which there is generally 
speaking acting without action. 

“Brother Jacques” is the talkiest play 
ever put on the boards. It takes about 
two acts to explain things and get the 
story started. Then there’s only about 
six minutes of acting and the piece ends 
with a fourth act that is amiably imbe- 
cilic, 

Miss Russell is languidly interesting 
as a girl who has a dear friend, loves 
him, but doesn’t know it, just as he 
loves her but doesn’t know it, marries 
a simpleton, sends him off after his bal- 
let girl sweetheart, gets a divorce and 
marries the dear friend just back from 
South America. 

The play is from the French. All 
the French is taken out of it, all its chic, 
finesse, esprit, verve, elan, eclat, dia- 
blerice, insouciance, nonchalance—oh, ev- 
erything French that you can dig out of 
the butt end of the dictionary. 

In the original, probably, it was risque 
in spots. In this version it isn’t. It’s 
just nice, weak whey. There’s nothing 
upon which the spectator’s emotion can 
lay hold. There’s a Marquis who is 
rather stiff and stodgy, the actor who 
stalks in the role being physically mis- 
cast for it. Grant Stewart is so dog: 
gone big that he eclipses everybody else 


on the stage and while he would be 
graceful in a forty-acre lot he seems al- 
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ways threatening the scenery every time 
he moves, while at times he seems also 
to threaten to fall through, against 
and upon the scenario and smash it to 
flinders. 

Mr. Charles Abbe seems physically 
miscast, too, in the role of the Mar. 
quise’s silly son. He’s too big and too 
mature looking at first, but as the play 
goes on he manages to get into the part 
fairly well and make it tolerably inter- 
esting and comic, with few words and 
excellent pantomimicry. 

There’s an interesting girl from Balti- 
more, played by Miss Elizabeth Johnson. 
There never was quite such a hardened 
ingenue as her Flossie Adams in the 
world. Her frowardness is so deliber- 
ate and her ingenuousness so cynically 
uncoquettish that she is quite bewilder- 
ing to the intelligence that tries to en- 
compass her. She has a voice with a 
strangely thrilling ring to it, and a 
smile that is piquant until it broadens 
into boldness. Miss Johnson reads her 
lines with delightful distinctness, and 
while the suggestion of brass in her 
manner is a little too strong to be whol- 
ly palatable, there is still that in he 
work which compels interest at all times 
—even when she is juxtaposed in the 
scenes with the pathetique. Miss Rus 
sell. 

Miss Russell’s comedy is too slim and 
fine drawn in this play. There isn’t 
enough emphasis about it to make her 
part stand out or even stand up. Hes 
method isn’t realism, or rather it is real- 
ism overdone. She is not vivacious 
when the lines call for it. When the 
conversation plainly indicates that the 
speaker is in a bantering mood she 
doesn’t banter at all. She never quite 
gets away from a mood of—not exactly 
mournfulness, but pensiveness. When 
she lures her two-hour husband to talk 
of his ballet-girl and gets him to run 
away to that siren at La Scala Theater, 
there is nothing in Miss Russell’s part 
of the scene that can by the widest 
stretch of imagination be called acting. 
She is hardly interested in the comedy 
of the situation and when she asks him 
if he’s going to refuse his wife the first 
thing she has ever asked him; i. e., that 
he shall run away from her, there is 
no more spontaneity, no more exultation 
of spirit, no more vitality than if she 
were asking him not to smoke. When 
she simulates a tantrum of excitement 
over his alleged desertion and cries out 
that she wants a divorce, she is not for 
the two minutes of the scene, the least 
bit electrical in her rendition of the 
absurdity of the situation. In the scene 
where the husband is brought back by 
his father, against his will, to patch up 
the difference between man and wife, 
Miss Russell falls into subsidiary posi- 
tion and nothing happens to fetch her 
out of it. She is in the background 
and her pantomiming to the simple 
hubby is singularly unvivacious, just as 
the whole play is wunveracious. The 
play may be most at fault, but surely 
some of the fault is Miss Russell’s. 

She wasn’t up to anything of a star’s 
requirements at any time, except when 
she grew wistful and tristful, and could 
dissolve in tears. Ah, then she was! 
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A splendid collection of rare and 
choice statuary, the handicraft of 
the world’s greatest sculptors, on sale 
in our Bronze Section at 20 per cent off 
regular prices. These values good only 
until February Ist, not including that 
date. 


GROUP—HORSE AND RIDER. 
A beautiful piece of detail 
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Representing a wood nymph 
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The name flower in natural 
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tree—exquisite hand carv- 
ing. Mounted on _ carved 
mahogany stand. 

Discount Price ......... $134.40 


“SAPHO”—A Magnificent Bronze. 
Wrought by the master hand 
of E. Villanis, Paris. The 
figure is 34 inches in height, 
and is a wonderfully beauti- 
ful piece of statuary. 

Discount Price ......... $256.00 


Our Pre-Inventory Sale affords you 
an exceptional opportunity to buy art 
gems, for your home or as gifts, at a 
saving to you of 20 cents on the dollar. 
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Tears are her forte. Tears in her eyes. 
Tears in her voice. And then a little 
plaintive tremolo song to herself, or a 
leaning upon a manly bosom, or a re- 
signed sigh, or a wan smile! Miss Rus- 
sell is so constituted that cheerfulness 
must disturb her mind. 

The play is execrably tantalizing. 
Just when you think it’s going to put 
you to sleep a line flashes forth, a cyn- 
ically clever, Oscar Wilde sort of line. 
You sit up prepared to take stimulant 
of that sort. Eheu, alas and alack! You 
are disappointed. The talk falls back 
to flatness again, though if you have 
any rapport with the French comedy 
genius you can see and hear the places 
where the patchers of the play have cut 
the French sparkle out and bowdlerized 
the corruscating and scintillating sug- 
gestiveness out of the lines as they have 
out of the situations. The production 
must have been splendidly funny in 
places originally, but the parts are spaed 
and gelded until it lapses into the vapid- 


After the theater, before the mati- 
nee or when down town shopping 


Ladies Restaurant 
om, St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 





ity of primer-literature. The purifica 
tion of the play has made it a long 
stretch of insipidity, broken only here 
and there with diluted, emasculated and 
anaemic wit. There isn’t any “go” to 
the play. The lines don’t seem to “come” 
right. The situations are coagulated 
with a sort of indifferentism and they 
develop about as fluently as treacle in 
January. Miss Russell is utterly out ot 
place in the play. It completely chills 
whatever comedy-gift she may have and 
leaves her expressive only when she 
wishes to wallow in woe. 

Mr. Oswald Yorke plays the role of 
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Brother Jacques and does it with just 
enough evidence that he might act some- 
thing else better to prove that he can- 
not act this part at all. He is a rather 
commonplace _conversationalist, and 
when he would body forth repressed 
emotion he seems to have nothing on 
his mind but a confused reminiscence 
of the way Herbert Kelcey looks at his 
finger nails to relieve his embarrass- 
ment. As a lover Mr. Oswald Yorke 
illuminted me. His case showed that the 
theatrical syndicate has some justifica- 
tion for its rule that a husband shall 
not on the stage play lover to his own 
wife—it’s too hard work. Mr. Yorke 
is probably a capable actor in other 
parts, but in this, as the noble, renun 
ciatory lover, he is as bad as a man 
can be, who knows he is bad and can’t 
help it. There is absolutely no char- 
acter in Mr. Yorke’s work. It is ut 
terly colorless, wholly invertebrate, pro- 
voking in its inadequacy of sentimental 
conception or rendition of the play: 
wright’s creation. Mr. Yoke was mad- 
deningly conventional in everything. 

Dear Mrs. Charles Wolcott was her 
usual dignifiedly self-satisfied dowager 
self, with only one opportunity in the 
play, that in which she relates her out- 
rageous device for bringing the lovers 
together. When she tells how she has 
told Jean to come home because the old 
family lawyer has speculated with and 
lost her and the heroines’s fortune, she 
does it with a self-gratulatory pride, and 
super-fatuous lack of appreciation of 
ethical wrong that are of the essence 
of comedy. 

As the Marquis said, that his char. 
acter when he married, was not exactly 
white, but at least pale gray, this com- 
edy may be said to be pale gray, too. 
There are no high lights in it. There is 
no color. There are thirty or forty 
crisp lines with a tinge of blase phil- 
osophy that crisp and crinkle and crackle 
in the texture of tiresome talk, but there 
is no flash, no touch-and-go. 

There are several girls in minor parts 
who do some interesting giggling and 
chattering in some simple gowns and 
there’s the most altitudinous and utterly 
clothing-store dummy detective that ever 
ever was. Mr. Charles J. Burbridge, 
as the family lawyer, made some inter- 


esting faces. 
tb 


THE “RUN” AT THE GARRICK. 

From’ first to last the local engage- 
ment of “The Royal Chef” has been the 
surprise of well-posted local theater pa 
trons. The number of those who be- 
lieved the show capable of profitably 
“going the route’ was very small in- 
deed. Messrs. Shubert, owners of the 
Garrick, rightfully credit much of the 
good reception of their venture to the 
fact that the new Garrick proved itseli 
to be a welcome addition to the city’s 
stock of amusement places, but even at 
that, a play-house in itself is not a 
sufficient attraction; something engag- 
ing must be offered to tempt people to 
visit it more than once a fortnight—and 
four weeks is considerably beyond that 
somewhat vague time division. In this 
sense the long and prosperous stay of 
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“The Royal Chef” may fairly be said to 
“mark a new epoch” in the history of 
the local theater. The Garrick will 
offer the fourth and closing week of 
“The Royal Chef” on Sunday after- 
noon next, with changes in the cast that 
will invite the attendance of many who 
have seen the opera before. 

Cecil Lean, a clever young baritone 
of this country will then make his first 
appearance as Lord Milto, replacing 
William Sellery, long identified with 
the part, who goes with another Shubert 
attraction. Mr. Lean is credited with 
a fine voice, a good stage presence and 
comic talent that fit him for the part ot 
the prime minister of the Rajah of 
Oolong, and, later on, the chief of the 
Oolong bandits. 

Miss Florence Holbrook continues in 
the part of Princess Teto, the daughter 
of the Rajah. Stella Tracey will add 
another novelty to her inexhaustible 
soubrette budget, meanwhile putting 
new phases on the Ida Renee imperso- 
nation which has done so much for her 
fame as a winsome and accomplished 
comedienne during the past week. Stage 
manager and leading comedian Daye 
Lewis has a few new things in the way 
of stage embellishment which he wants 
to try on the indulgent audiences, and 
Composer-Director Ben M. Jerome, not 
yet at the end of his score, will interpo- 
late a tonal turn or two that shall furth- 
er enrich the repertoires of the various 
local cafe orchestras with “Royal Chef’ 
music aS an accompaniment to dining. 

Those eight young and shapely ladies 
who have been so much in evidence in 
the front row of all the Garrick stage- 
features, the Misses Belle Millar, Marie 
Horton, Mabel Fredericks, Louise Grig- 
non, Helen Irwin, Monda Patterson, 
Ruth Addington and Sally Winwood, 
have new costumes and will cut many a 
pretty caper therein, and Elsie Moore, 
as Mabel Noble, the Admiral’s daugh- 
ter, is given a new vocal stunt. 

The World Beater, a company of rec- 
ognized standing, is holding forth at 
the Standard Theater this week, and 
furnishing a high class entertainment. 
The two chief offerings are extrava: 
ganzas—“One Night Out,” and “Ping 
Pang Pong.” The specialty bill is a 
strong one and runs the gamut of vaude- 


ville. 
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“The Street Singer,” one of Hal 
Reid’s dramas, has been doing a good 
business at the Grand this week. Flor- 
ence Bindley, who appears in the title 
role, is well-known to a class of the- 
ater-goers and her work has been quite 
liberally applauded during the week. 
The stunning costume she wears in one 
of the scenes, never fails to make a hit 
with the feminine part of tlie audience. 
The musical feature of the piece is also 
a strong drawing card. 

& 

Lottie Williams, “the girl with the 
wink,” has been filling the Imperial 
since Sunday. The piece, “Only a Sho; 
Girl,” is quite popular with Imperial 
patrons. It is now several seasons old, 
but still a money-maker. Miss Williams 
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is really clever in her chosen field and 
is deserving of the success she is hav- 
ing. 


% 
COMING ATTRACTIONS. 

Coming to the Olympic next week is 
the most successful of the Barrie plays, 
“The Admirable Crichton,” with that 
capable actor, William Gillett in the 
leading role. Mr. Gillett has for sev- 
eral seasons entertained American aud- 
iences with his “Sherlock Holmes,” and 
is looked upon as the best impersonator 
of the great deduction detective. It is 
said he has met with no difficulty in as- 
suming the more exacting and artistic 
role of “The Admirable Crichton,” a 
play which is founded upon lines much 


different from those of “Sherlock 
Holmes.’ The company supporting 
him is said to be quite a capable one. 


%. 

Mr. Otis Skinner, the popular roman 
tic actor, will be the star at the Century 
next week. The play, “The Harvester,” 
in which Mr. Skinner will impersonate 
the hero, a gypsy rover, is an adapta- 
tion from the French of Jean Richepin, 
a playwright, who has given several 
high-class productions to the stage in 
the past few seasons. Those who dram- 
atized the piece took the liberty of plac- 
ing the scenes in Canada instead of in 
France, as in the original. The hero 
is a ruralist, and the part is said to be 
particularly suited to Mr. Skinner’s tal- 
ents. 


% 

“The Beauty Doctor,” a production 
which has been seen here before, and 
which has always proved good enter- 
tainment, will be seen at the Grand 
next week. Some good music and 
songs are promised. A capable com. 
pany is said to be engaged in the pro- 
duction. 


choen’s 
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“Sherlock Holmes,” as adapted by 
William Gillette, will be seen at the Im. 
perial next week in the hands of a 
good company. The play is well known 
It has been seen here several times, and 
has always been acceptable. The 
“stunts” of the great detective never 
fail to interest a large part of the thea- 
ter going public. 


% 

“Clarke’s Runaway Girls” is the name 
of the attraction that will be seen at the 
Standard next week. As the title sug- 
gests, there is said to be any amount of 
frolicsome entertainment in the produc 
tion. Two burlesques and a first-class 
bill of specialties will be presented. 
There are a number of clever perform- 
ers in the company. 

tH oe 

Sniffler’s oldest creditors won’t know 
him. 

How’s that? 

Why, he is wearing Swope’s shoes 
now, and they have made another man 
of him. Better get a pair yourself, old 
man—j1iI N. Broadway, is the place. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 
WHO'D YOU BE? 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 20. 
To the Editor of THe Mrrror: 

If you were not yourself whom would 

you prefer to be? Very truly yours, 
M. W. CoNNOLLY. 

[Well, the editor of the Mrrror 
would like to be—let me see—oh, yes— 
Adolphus Busch. Why? Owns a brew- 
ery, leads in his business, international- 
ly known, able and ready ever to give 
money to charity, politics, education 
and all good causes, with a taste for 
pictures and music, lots of friends—But 
no. No one would really be anyone 
else. What we would all like would 
be to remain essentially ourselves, but to 
have added unto us some accidents ap- 
pertaining to other people. I, as you, 
would like to be myself at what I imag- 
ine is my best, and if one has any imag- 
ination at all, such a wish would in- 
clude pretty nearly all there is attaina- 
ble in the universe. ] 

oe 
BUTLER IS STILL BOSS. 
St. Louis, January 20, 1905. 
To the Editor of THe Mrrror: 

You’d like to know who will carry 
this town in the Democratic primaries 
this spring—or next month. Well, But- 
ler will carry them—if the police don’t 
bat his friends away from the polls or 
lock them all up that day, as they have 
been doing under Hawes for something 
like six years. I will just run over the 
wards, and give you the “dope” right. 

The first, fifteenth, nineteenth, twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh wards are a 
cinch for the Race Track gang, so will 
credit them to Hawes, as he can’t 
carry his own ward or his own precinct 
of it in a fight with anyone who would 
try against him. He lives in the twenty- 
hrst ward. 

But while the race track bunch claims 
the first, don’t you forget that old George 
Gunsollis, the long-time committeeman, 
1s close to Butler and that Andy. Sheri- 
dan is not forgetting the blacksmith 
either. In the second Jack O’Connor and 
his crowd, all on Butler’s side, can win 
easy, if the police don’t slug them awav 
from the box. The third ward was 
stolen from Jimmy Miles by Capt. John- 
son last time. Miles will get it back 
this time, barring the police. In the 
tourth ward Tom Kinney is the whole 
thing, and Kinney is on the fence, and 
I want to say that if Kinney doesn’t 
send out some of his extras into other 
wards the police even won’t be able to 
beat Butler. The fifth and sixth are 
Butler’s, under any and all circum- 
stances. In the seventh Charlie Bil- 
hartz carries the day, and he is a But- 
ler supporter, while if John Sartorius 
can win in the eighth, which seems 
probable, that will be another Butler 
ward. Charlie Lemp will have the ninth 
and tenth wards in his pocket any time 
he’s called on, and while Charlie isn’t 
Butler, he remembers some nasty tricks 
of Hawes’ and is likely to line up with 
Tony Stuever ,against Harry. The 
eleventh ward was bought and clubbed 
away from Butler’s man, McGee, last 
time and with the police out, Eddie 
O'Neill will not be able to swing things, 
even with the sinews provided by Lemp 
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and Busch. The twelfth ward is owned 
by Tony Stuever, while the thirteenth 
can be carried by Billy Flynn, now reck- 
oned a Hawes man, but on a show-down 
Butler’s baby boy for good and sure. 
John B. Williams who runs the four- 
teenth, is a Butler man, even against the 
Terminal Association’s friendly interest 
in Hawes, through General Manager 
and President McChesney. I said the 
fifteenth was a race-track ward, but Ed 
Crowe, the vice trust’s man, is as much 
a Butlerite as a CAT’S paw, trains with 
Butlerites all the time, and Andy Gaz- 
zolo, also strong in the ward, is Butler’s 
friend. “Silver King” Burke can al- 
ways carry the sixteenth ward. He may 
be counted on to stick by Hawes till 
the last dog is hanged. In the seven- 
teenth Tom Quinn can and always does 
sweep the board for Butler, and in the 
eighteenth Butler has a good chance to 
win on an even break, cutting out the 
cops, plain clothes and harness. The 
nineteenth we’ve given to the race track, 
but there we’ve got Butler under cover 
again. In the twentieth Tom Ward can 
win, possibly, without the police, be- 
cause there isn’t any “Tom” Barrett 
now to engineer the fight against him. 
Ward, as Secretary of the Police Board, 
at last reports, may be reckoned as 
carrying this ward for Hawes. The 
twenty-first ward we will credit to Mr. 
Hawes, as he lives in it, though it is 
likely that Tom J. Mulvihill is the man 
who will carry it against “the old man.” 
There’s no doubt that Johnnie Fontana 
and his crowd run the twenty-second 
ward and will run it for Butler to the 
limit. There isn’t a day nor a night 
that Jack McCarthy, Butler’s hauling 
superintendent, can’t carry the twenty- 
fifth ward against all comers. Out in 
the twenty-fourth the friends of Long 
John Dolan, or T. J. Buckley, are the 
whole show and they are for Butler. In 
the twenty-fifth ward there’s Dr. Simon, 
the Health Commissioner, who usually 
wins, but now that Jim Butler has mov- 
ed into the ward and got in the commit- 
tee—until thrown out by Hawes—there 
will be a great fight, if there isn’t a 
divided delegation. The twenty-sixth 
ward can be carried easily by the Dwyer 
crowd, if Andy Blong is not Police 
Commissioner with the force behind him 
to “slug” and “pinch.” Pat F. Gill is 
anti-Butler in the twenty-seventh ward 
and it will take a hard fight to dislodge 
him. The twenty-eighth is another open 
ground, with the chances that it will 
be strongly silk-stocking asainst Butler. 

There you are then. Butler will carry 
about eighteen wards out of the twenty- 
eight. The race track crowd will have 
five wards. That’s twenty-three. Lemp 
has two, Kinney has one, Stuever has 
one, and one we've given to Hawes or 
Mulvihill. We’ll say that Stuever makes 
a deal with Lemp and that Kinney will 
go with Lemp. That will make four 
wards in that pile. Butler has plenty 
of votes to spare in the committee, and 
as I tell you, every Race Track man is 
for Butler away down deep. Hawes 
hasn’t anything—if the police are to have 
hands off, as Gov. Folk has said. If the 
police are to be out of the fight, you'll 
find Stuever with his vote, whatever it 
may be, tied up with Butler. The old 
man is the boss of the party on the 
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show-down here. There’s nothing can 
put him out but police work and elec- 
tion board work, and Folk can’t stand 
for that. 

The committee’s control means more 
than it did. The Jefferson Club is split 
wide open. There were only 1,100 mem- 
bers entitled to vote at the election 
last Thursday, and only about 800 
voted. There isn’t any inducement 
for the police to stick to Hawes and 
the club. None of the new committee- 
men put in by Hawes in. place of the 
Butler “traitors” at the last election 
can deliver anything. The Butlers will 
have the town—if the police are muz- 
zled, and there’s no getting away from 
it. The Jefferson Club isn’t much strong- 
er in numbers than the new Butler 
Democratic Club. It may have $10,000 
in bank, as the President says, but it is 
like a one-legged man at a kicking 
match, without the police, no matter 
how much money it has on_ hand. 
There’s nothing will block Butler but 
one thing, and that is Folk coming out 
flat-footed and approving the use of the 
police in the old style, threatening them 
all with loss of their jobs and indorsing 
everything that he kicked om when he 
was a candidate. Without the police 
Butler can’t be beaten—Hawes will tell 
you that himself. Money won't do 
Hawes any good, because Butler can 
raise more than he can. The CAT is 
not coughing for one who looks like a 
loser. 

All this being the case, here’s what it 
looks like to me. Butler carries the 





primaries. Folk will want to down But- 
ler. He will take up with Lee Meri- 
wether, if he hasto do so. Hawes will go 
with Folk. Butler, if he will, can force 
his opponents to bolt and thus elect the 
Republican Mayor, unless, of course, 
the Niedringhaus-Kerens split is so bad 
it can’t be mended, and then—look out 
for a third party, or independent vic- 
tory. But if Tom Niedringhaus is 
turned down on the Sénatorship, and 
doesn’t go into the Cabinet, he may 
run for Mayor. If he does, it’s all off. 
He'll win easy because people of all 
parties think he has been shamefully 
treated, that Kerens “done him dirt.” 
THE COMMITTEEMAN. 
te 
LITERARY. 
Cincinnati, O., Jan. 19, 1905. 

To the Editor of THe Mirror: 

The article by Mr. Pollard on “The 
Lady and the Baccarat Tiger,” in the 
current issue of the Mrrror is_ strong 
stuff, but it was necessary, “Frank 
Danby,” or Mrs. Frankau has outdone 
even her first novel, and even gone 
ahead of her “master’s” earlier work in 
which he dealt with the parturition of a 
sewing maid. Yes, the lady is only 
learning too well from George Moore, 
who learned of Gustave Flaubert before 
him. 

Still these things have been done be- 
fore, and worse things. I wonder if 
any of your readers remember a book 
called “The Story Without a Name,” 
translated by Edgar Saltus, maybe ten 
or twelve years ago, from the French of, 
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I think, Barbey d’ Aurevilley.. That 
was the ghastly limit, although it had 
art of a sort. 

I should think that “Baccarat” be- 
longs to the Goose Quill school of liter- 
ature, and by the way, can the Mrrror 
tell what has become of the Goose Quill 
and its erstwhile salaciously artistic 
editor, John Stapleton Cowley-Brown? 
Many subscribers to that periodical 
would like to know. Respectfully, 

Joun A. Hartunae. 

[The Goose Quill is defunct. John 
Stapleton Cowley-Brown runs a slat- 
ing department, with all the trimmings 
of denunciation, vituperation, invective 
and scorbutic scorn in the back page of 
The Ten-Story Book, published at 
209 Dearborn street, Chicago.] 

% 
WILDE'S WORKS. 
Oakland, Cal., Jan. 12, 1905. 
To the Editor of THE Mrrror: 

You have published within the past 
few months several beautiful fables or 
allegories by Oscar Wilde. Will you 
tell me where I may procure more pa- 
rables or other works by that author? 

Very truly, Evan P. Dape. 

[Most of the works of Oscar Wilde 
have been published by Thomas _ B. 
Mosher, 45 Exchange place, Portland, 


Me.] 
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HORSE CLIPPING. 


New York, Jan. 20th, 1905. 
To the Editor of THE Mirror: 

Your correspondent of last week, on 
the subject of horse-clipping, might 
have sent you from New York other 
letters on that subject than the one ap 
proving the custom, taken from the very 
paper to which he refers, the Sun.— 
one in particular, from James Wryllis 
Dixon, which I copy: 

“The horse with us, is not in his 
natural state, nor is the climate best 
adapted to his requirements. The care- 
ful study of his eye alone will con- 
vince the intelligent student that the 
sandy deserts of Arabia were the nat- 
ural haunts of the horse, for a special 
gland, or a tear-duct, which suffuses 
the eyeball for the elimination of par- 
ticles of sand from that delicate organ 
was provided by nature. The eye of 
the horse shows plainly that the ani- 
mal is semi-nocturnal in its habits. 
Even the stabled horse will graze very 
early in the morning or late at night 
when temporarily turned out to pas- 
ture. When the cows are lying down 
contentedly chewing their cuds horses 
will graze in the darkness. 

“Considered from a_ physiological 
point of view, clipping horses is all 
wrong. That grooms and stablemen 
recommend and uphold the practice is 
not worthy of serious considera- 
tion, for it is much easier to wipe off 
a clipped horse and blanket him than 
it is to rub dry an animal wet with 
perspiration wearing his natural coat. 
At the season of the year when man 
puts on his heavy undergarments and 
winter overcoat the horse is deprived 
of his coat. He has not even a sub- 
stitute for “shirt-sleeves” and must 
depend entirely upon the tender mer- 
cies of his attendant. 

“That horses perspire too freely in 
the stable when undeprived of their 
coats is an argument against rather 
than for clipping, since nature, ever 
watchful, takes this method of pro- 
testing against the hot, heavy and 
impure air of many stables. The ani- 
mal heat is oftentimes retained rath- 
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er than expelled by perspiration, and 


the moisture of the skin, which pre- 
vents cuticular evaporation, prevents 
fever. Many believe that clipped 


horses are much more susceptible to 
disease than others. Checked perspi- 
ration frequently results in acute or- 
ganic disorder, resulting in weakness, 
disease and death. 

“The skin of the clipped horse is 
rarely moist. It has a dry, harsh, un- 
healthy appearance and requires more 
rubbing to cleanse than does the nat- 
ural coat. This, however, it rarely 
receives. A clipped horse, indiffer- 
ently groomed, appears less neglected 
than the animal with a natural coat 
upon which has been bestowed the 
Same amount of labor. Where’ the 
coat has been removed superficial per- 
spiration is accompanied by constant 
evaporation. The natural covering 
prevents rapid evaporation and wards 
off chill. Perspiration implies activ- 
ity of the skin, and it is a well known 
fact that the skin and the lungs act 
conjointly. In the clipped horse the 
exhalations of. the skin evaporate as 
rapidly as they are emitted. As in- 
sensible perspiration indisputably ex- 
ists, the clipped horse is constantly in 
danger. 

“The growth of the new coat as 
summer approaches leave the horse in 
a debilitated condition. The lack ot 
accustomed spirit and vigor is ex- 
Plained by the ignorant by the fact 
that he is “shedding,” but who ever 
heard of a horse in need of such apol- 
ogy that had never been clipped? The 
longer the hair the more need of pro- 
tection of the parts covered, thus the 
lower organized members are covered 
by nature with longer and _ coarser 
hair, noticeably about the fetlocks. 

“Where constant care is given to 
horses kept for pleasure the conditions 
are different, and the fetlocks may be 
trimmed to great apparent advantage. 
If constantly hooded and blanketed the 
clipped horse may not suffer material- 
ly from clipping, but that any horse, 
under any circumstances, has ever 
been benefited by the process is de- 
nied upon physiological principles. 

“The promiscuous clipping of horses 
cannot be too severely condemned. It 
is cruel in the extreme. Grooms, sta- 
blemen and coachmen are not, aS a 
rule, the most humane of mankind. A 
large proportion of all the horses in 
in America, especially in cities, 
are clipped in winter. The fashion, 
like that of docking, is carried to ri- 
diculous extremes. The butcher's and 
the grocer’s horses are now clipped, as 
well as coach horses, trotters and 
horses used for driving and riding for 
pleasure, and it is but reasonable to 
suppose that they do not receive the 
same care. The blanket, usually ine 
sufficient, is not thrown over the 
tradesman’s horse when he stops for 
an order or delivers a package, be- 
cause he “does not expect to be gone 
a minute.” Sometimes he stops tu 
talk to Bridget many minutes, and the 
shivering horse is forgotten. Extra 
whiplash, “to warm him up,” is us- 
ually the dose administered. 

“Lead a clipped horse forth an hour 
after he has been blanketed, after a 
brisk ride or drive, and see him shiv- 
er and tremble. Mark how harsh and 
rusty is the skin. Observe the beau- 


use 


tiful gloss and sheen of the well 
groomed, satin-coated horse, with its 
color, 


changing dappies and varying 
as the seasons go round, and then say, 
if you can, that clipping improves his 
appearance. 

“Will this or ten thousand similar 
arguments make the slightest differ- 
ence? No; fashion is everything. In 
docking and clipping, the whims of 
our English cousins are imitated, and 
it is useless to cry out against them. 
The fashion cannot be carried to any 
more ridiculous extreme, and in this 
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assurance true lovers of the horse 


may find some consolation.” 
HorsSEMAN. 
of 


MR. RABE WITHDRAWS. 

To the Editor of THE Mrrror: 
I attended the Public Ownership 
meeting at Concordia Turner Hall last 


Thursday evening. The hall was 
crowded. It apppeared to me to be a 
gathering of honest, intelligent work: 


ingmen who believe in the principle of 
public ownership. 

Mr. Lee Meriwether gave a_ short 
history of the public ownership move- 
ment, and spoke especially of the work 
done by himself and friends during the 
past eight years in St. Louis. He was 
eloquent, earnest and convincing in the 
presentation of his subject, and had the 
undivided attention of his audience from 
the beginning to the end of his address. 
Frequent applause showed that the gath- 
ering was in accord with his views. He 
is the logical candidate for Mayor of 
the Public Ownership Party, and if the 
ticket will be composed of Republicans 
as well as Democrats of known worth 
and standing, Lee Meriwether will be 
the next Mayor of St. Louis. 

Such a ticket would compel the two 
dominant parties to put up better tick- 
ets than they have done in the past, if 
they expect to win. 

Under the circumstances the under- 
signed independent candidate for Mayor 
is willing to wait until he is wanted, At 
present he is not much in demand, if | 
have diagnosed the case properly. His 
chances may improve and be better in 
the days to come. 

In the meantime, I am, gratefully, 

Yours, Joun H. Rase. 
Og 
A CORRECTION. 
St. Louis, January 20, 1905. 
To the Editor of THE Mrrror: , 

In “Reflections” this week, you write 
about “The Suburban Stock Issue,” as 
one who has been misinformed. You 
imply that the small stockholders were 
not consulted about that issue. The 
issue was voted by ninety-seven per 
cent of the stockholders and the re- 
maining three per cent is composed of 
people whose whereabouts could not be 
determined. You intimate that there is 
to be a 5 per cent dividend on this new- 
ly issued stock. There is not. There 
is nothing about this stock issue at all 
deservine the insinuation of the Mir- 
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“The Hotel Success of St. Louis.” 


The Hamilio 


(Cor. Hamilton and Maple Aves.) 
Located in the choicest section of the city. 
Nothing like it west of New York. Rooms single 


or en suite, with Bath. Balls, parties and re. 
ceptionsaspecialty. Bowling, billiards, turkish 
baths, ete. A delightful home for winter. For 
rates, etc., write W. F. Williamson, Mer. 








ROR’S paragraph, and it is a pity that 
the paper should animadvert upon the 
management in that wav. Please cor- 
rect your statement by publishing this 


and oblige, 
' A SHAREHOLDER. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Che Macmillan Company has 
“Notes for the Guidance of Authors in 
the Submission of Manuscripts to Pub- 


issued 


lishers,’ a pamphlet that contains all the 
would-be author would want to know 
about the details of getting into print. 
The rules and instructions are remarka- 
bly lucid, and even a trained writer for 
the publishers will find help in them, 
Price, 25 cents. 


oe 

“The Art of Wise Investing” is a lit- 
tle book published by the Moody Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. If the reader 
will follow the logic of this booklet he 
will never lose much money, because he 
will never speculate in any issue that 
isn’t thoroughly straight and clean. The 
cautionary advice of this little volume, 
if followed, would mean no suckers for 
victimization by “frenzied financiers.” 

% 

One of the prettiest books of essays 
turned out from any press is “Upland 
Pastures,’ by Adeline Knapp. It is is 
sued by Paul Elder & Co., San Fran. 
cisco. The essays are of a delicious 
charm. ‘They have a vigor that is re- 
freshing after much mushy twaddle on 
nature. Adeline Knapp is not too sen- 
timental, and not too sicentific. Her in- 
terpretation of nature is not fanciful to 
flabbiness. The book is printed on 
hand-made paper, with decorations in 
red and black, and with a reproduction 
of one of Keith’s landscapes for effec- 
tive frontispiece. 


~~ 


Rupert Hughes is the author of “The 
Real New York,” and the book certain- 
ly reeks with the atmosphere and spirit 
of Gotham. The author knows the 
town from Harlem to the Battery, from 
the Bridge to the Bronx. He takes the 
reader with him to the exchange, the 
dance hall, the play house, the cafe, the 
gorgeous hotel, the art stores, the em- 
poriums, the parks, everywhere—even 
into Society. Sprightly is the narra- 
tive, and the author knows the ropes. 
He’s a “wise guy,” as well as a wise 
guide, and he writes with dash and 
grace and gusto. Nothing, however, in 
this book, published by the Ess Ess 
Publishing Co., is more entertaining 
and characteristic than Hy. Mayer’s il- 
lustrations, which ornament nearly ev 
ery page, and range all the way from 
fancy decoration to uproarious carica- 
ture, Rupert Hughes’ book is_ the 
best book ever written to introduce the 
stranger to Manhattan. It is of an in- 
finitely higher class than any book of 
the kind ever produced in this country. 

2, 
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Upon no phase of art, probably, do 
the multitude so much need instruction 
as upon sculpture, and therefore the 
volume, “The Appreciation of Sculp 
ture.” by Russell Sturgis, is one that is 
very welcome. Mr. Sturgis writes 
without any obfuscating technicalities, 
and makes clear the beauties he would 
have us see in the great statues from 
the time of Phidias, and before, down 
to the work of St. Gaudens. The book 
is illustrated with fine photographs of 
the representative works of sculpture in 
all ages, and these pictures enable Mr. 
Sturgis to give to his lucid essays the 
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illumination of the best- substitute for 
an actual object lesson in the art. The 
book will prove revelatively interesting 
to a public fresh from the sculpture of 
the World’s Fair. <A better hand-book 
for the study of sculpture could not be 
imagined. Published by the Baker & 
Taylor Company, New York. 
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Features of the February Smart Set 
are James Huneker’s paper on “Henrik 
Ibsen, the Individualist,’ and Arthur 
Stringer’s novel, “The Eavesdroppers,” 
while Joaquin Miller contributes an 
unique poem. There are niany short 
stories, verses, quips, quirks and jests 
in the mdgazine’s smartest vein. 

™ , 
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Readers who want reading that is not 
light literature will like the Jnterna- 
tional Quarterly, published by Fox, Duf- 
field & Co. New York, $1 for single 
numbers, $4 per year. The January 
issue contains a number of uniquely in- 
teresting letters by Henrik Ibsen, a pa- 
per by Prof. Shaler, onthe earth’s capa- 
city totake care of man as he increases in 
numbers and needs; an article by L. G. 
Johnson, manager of the Subway Tav- 
ern, on the temperance question; a re- 
view of the present state of Europe, by 
Prof. Emil Reich; a_ study of “The 
Housing of City Masses,” by Elgin R. 
L. Gould, etc. This new quarterly is 
the only publication of its kind in this 
country. 


William Le Quex is an expert writer 
of sensational stories. He has _ hot 
plots, a historical sense, and.much lite- 
rary skill. “The Closed Book” is his 
latest and up to date his best. It deals 
with all the mystery and tragedy that 
come down from the time of the Bor- 
gias and the Medici. For just sheer 
something to read there’s nothing bet- 
ter one can do than open “The Closed 
Book.” It is published by the Ess Ess 
Company. 

ots 

Amateur gardeners, in fact, any per- 
son who is an enthusiast on plants, will 
find much to interest them in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Garden Magazine, 
which has been handsomely issued by 
Doubleday, Page & Company. Among 
the topics discussed are, how to plan 
vegetable gardens, the cultivation of 
foxgloves and irises, the pruning and 
training of grapes, and the causes of 
the death of hardy plants in winter. 

ee 

“The College Girl of America,” by 
Mary Caroline Crawford, contains a 
great quantity of accurate and interest- 


ing material regarding college life. 
Among the institutions described are 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Radcliffe, 


Bryn Mawr, the seminaries of the South 
and other schools in the East and West. 
The volume is nicely illustrated and 
bound. It is published by the L. C. 
Page Company of Boston. Its price 
in cloth is $1.60, and in morocco $4. 
ee 

The Chinese Classic known as “The 
Shu King,” which John Lane is publish- 
ing in a translation from the ancient 
text by Walter Gorn Old, has probably 
come down to us from the text.compiled 
by Confucius, about 500 B. C. Although 
the book appears ta bear some marks 
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of derangement, there seems to be no 
question as to its authenticity, and 
whether it be identical with the work 
ascribed to Confucius or work other- 
wise derived by compilation, it is cer 
tainly based upon authentic information, 
and constitutes the most ancient his- 
torical writing which exists in China. 
It contains an historical record em. 
bracing the period of 1636 years from 
the reign of Yaou, B. C., 2355, to the 
end of the reign of Ping-wang, B. C. 
719. The work is divided into six 
books. The first is devoted to a record 
of the days of Yaou and Shun, imme- 
diately after the Deluge, and closes the 
reign of the second patriarchal dynas- 
ty, which began in 2943 B. C. The 
second book is concerned with the Hia 
dynasty, the third with the Shang dy- 
nasty, the fourth, fifth and sixth with 
the Chow dynasty. The work deals 
not so much with religious aspects ot 
the period traversed, as with the know}- 
edge, customs and policy of the people 
and their rulers in ancient Chinese life. 
“The Shu King” will come somewhat 
in the nature of a revelation. To those 
who are already better acquainted with 
the history of the Yellow Empire, its 
literature, its manners and customs, the 
present translation and commentary 
will present many features of interest. 
The price of the volume will be $1.25. 
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The fire in the apartment house is 
one of the fine scenes in Mr. Robert 


Herrick’s new novel, “The Common 
Lot.” Jackson Hart, the young archi- 
tect who seeks to escape the common 
lot of mankind and to enjoy the special 
privileges of wealth, has connived at 
flimsy construction and the lack of fire- 
escapes in the big new Glenmore. On 
the night of the fire he-sees eight human 
beings struggle futilely to escape and 
fall back into the flames. The volume 
is from the MacMillan’s press of New 


York. 
+ 


Leslie’s Magazine for February con- 
tains the usual varied and interesting 
spread of reading matter. There are 
six good stories, besides the final in- 
stallment of Ralph Connor’s “The 
Prospector,” an interesting collection of 
narratives and incidents in connection 
with the taking of Port Arthur, and a 
special article by Agnes C. Laut on “The 
Discoverer of Alaska,” as well as other 
articles and the usual book reviews. 

% 

Bert Finck, author of “Webs” and 
“Plays,” has just put forth another 
quaint and interesting little volume en-. 
titled “Musings and Pastels,” from the 
press of John P. Morton and Company, 
of Louisville. The “Musings” cover a 
wide range and are mostly philosophy 
in epigram. The “Pastels” are dainty 
little sketches, some on the symbolical 


order. To while away an idle hour or 

so the volume will be found valuable. 
t 

The life of the late Theodore 
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Thomas, the famous American musi- 
cian,, who’ was so well known in St. 
Louis, will make its appearance next 
April. It is being written by Mr. George 
P,. Upton, a_ close 
The work will be in two 
volumes entitled “Theodore Thomas; A 
Musical Autobiography.” A.C. McClurg 
and Company, of Chicago, will be the 
publishers. 


Thomas. 


ote 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Poetry—From the Richard G. Badger 
press of Boston: ‘Corporal Day, A 
New England Idyl,’ by Charles Henry 
St. John; “The Dial of the Heart,” by 
Philip Green Wright; “Echoes from 
the Forest,’ by H. W. Bugbee; “Heart 
Lines,” by Frank H. Van Denburg; “A 
Sky Panorama,” by Emma C. Duianey; 
“Poems,” by Annie M. L. Clark; 
“Memories,” by Kathleen A. Sullivan; 
“Poems,” by Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
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A NEW ST. NICHOLAS 


The St. Nicholas Hotel is one of the 
first to strike the “million for St. Louis” 
gait. Already recognized as one of 
the best managed hotels in the city, and, 
in fact, the United States, it is prepar 
ing to extend its usually progressive 
policy in a manner that will redound 
to the credit of the management and 
“Greater St. Louis.” Always regarded 
as one of the coziest and handsomest 
hostelries of the World’s Fair City, 
and popular alike with Americans and 
foreign travelers, it is the aim of Mr 
Henry Semple Ames, the proprietor, and 
Mr. R. C. Beatty, the manager, to 
make it even more comfortable and at- 
tractive and popular. With that end in 
view, the hotel has been turned over to 
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an army of furnishers and decorators, 
and within a week or so it will emerge 
from their hands resplendent in its new 
interior decorations and furnishings. 

All the woodwork and walls are to be 
repainted and decorated, and all the old 
furniture, from the cellar to the top 
floor, is being removed and replaced by 
articles of the handsomest and latest 
design. Every article of ornamenta- 
tion will be new—there will be new 
carpetings, new curtains, new tapestries 
and other effects. In short, the St. 
Nicholas will be new from top to bot: 
tom. 

Particular attention is being given to 
the cafe and dining-room decorations. 
This work is in the hands of a special 
corps of artists, and it is the intention 
of the management to make both of 
these departments more popular than 
ever with private parties. The St. 
Nicholas enjoys a patronage in this line 
of which few other hotels can boast. Ik 
has, since its opening, been the chosen 
place for society functions, such as 
banquets, dinners and theater parties, 
and the management intends to make 
these dining halls perfect bowers of 
beauty. 

In addition fo the refurnishing and 
new decorations, there will be other 
minor changes made, but all will con- 
duce to make the hotel easily one of 
the foremost of St. Louis in point of 
comfort, beauty and management. Good 
service and good management have 
made the St. Nicholas famous throughs 
out the length and breadth of America 
and over in Europe, and this policy will 
be maintained and improved upon when 
possible. During the World’s Fair the 
St. Nicholas enjoyed as select a patron- 
age as any hotel in the city or the land. 
Many notables of America and of Eu- 
ropean countries were entertained as 
guests, and the management intends to 
keep up the good reputation it has made 
for St. Louis. 
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WHERE THEATER PARTIES GO 


When arranging theater parties for 
either matinee or night performances, 
one of the foremost things to be thought 
of and provided is the _ post-theater 
luncheon or supper. By ordering ‘in ad- 
vance the general result is better and 
everybody in the party will surely be 
pleased. It is much nicer to walk into 
the restaurant with your guests after 
the performance and have the tables 
all arranged and decorated in a cosy, 
secluded corner, and the courses ready 
to be served. Besides, arranging in ad- 
vance for such occasions, gives the res- 
taurateur or his steward opportunity to 
supply many articles which otherwise 
might not be accessible. In this ser- 
vice, Laughlin’s restaurant, northeast 
corner of Seventh and Locust streets, 
excels. The theater-goers have made 
this discovery and the result is Laugh- 
lin’s has become a popular resort for 
theater parties. The service is excel- 
lent and the proprietor, Mr. N. D. 
Laughlin, is constantly seeking to im- 
prove it. He is one of the most ex- 
perienced caterers in the city. He aims 
to supply only the best. Laughlin’s is 
open nightly until 1 a. m., and a fine or- 
Ing. 
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in comfort and have a warm room to 
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“Father,” said the small bey, “why 
do they call a speech made at a ban- 
quet a toast?” 

“My son,” was the answer, it is prob- 
ably because they are so dry.”—Wash- 
ington Star, 


“That’s Mrs. Marrimuch, the society 
leader,” explained the man who knew. 
“My! you don’t say!” replied the ple- 
beian; “she’s in half mourning, isn’t 
she?” “Yes. You see, three of her 
six husbands are dead,” 
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MUSIC 

BY PIERRE MARTEAU. 
Hofmann and the Symphony Orchestra. 
The Choral Symphony Society braced 
up Monday night and gave its subscrib 
ers—and such of the outside public 
found it possible to buy cheap seats—a 
really high class concert. Josef Hof- 
mann, still a wonder, though no longei 
a child, played a concerto with the or- 
chestra, and a group of solos. The or- 
chestra played Tschaikowsky’s fourth 
symphony in F minor, and smaller com- 
positions, giving altogether an excellent 


as 





programme. 

The Tschaikowsky work is a splen- 
did, almost overpowering composition, 
but it will never become as popular as 
the great Russian’s sixth, or “Pathetic,” 
symphony. 

Tschaikowsky tympani 
rather roughly in this work, and dis- 
dains altogether suavity of expression. 
His opening movement is the biggest, 
most complex, and withal, most com- 
plete in the symphony; characteristical- 
ly Russian, and containing some of the 
best themes that Tschaikowsky has in- 
rented. 


treats our 


The Canzonetta is made of a 


plaintive melody in B flat minor, and 


up 


the Scherzo following it is in sharp 
contrast. This is probably the mosr 
pleasing movement of the four. The 


entire string orchestra plays this quaint 
polka rythm and though 
Tschaikowsky here shows no depth, the 


pizzicato, 


ingenious construction of the movement 
makes it interesting. The last move- 
ment is an orgie of sound, wild, and at 
times almost incoherent, but, neverthe- 
‘ess impressive and fascinating. 

Mr. Ernst, as if in a measure to atone 
for his somewhat lax work in the “Mes- 
sieh,” conducted finely, and the men 
gave evidence of careful and thorough 
drilling. 

Hofmann played the D minor concer- 
tu, and gave a magnificent reading otf 
this difficult work. He works won- 
derfully well with the orchestra, and 
rarely has there been heard here a more 
homogeneous performance. The young 
pianist’s mastery of the keyboard is 
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truly remarkable. Even in the most ex- 
taken at break- 


neck speed, he evidenced perfect con- 


citing passage-work, 


trol, and played with amazing ease and 
certainty. Hofmann’s playing 
ly analytical, and he burrows deep for 
the complete meaning of the composer. 
Mere surface brilliancy he has discard- 
ed with his knee-breeches. 

The opening D minor chords 
delivered with great pomp and breadth, 
and in the last movement the double- 
note runs were taken at terrific tempi} 
the crash at the close was overwhelm- 
ing, and stood out boldly above the or- 
chestra. 

Time has hardly mellowed the Hof- 
mann tone, though it is never hard or 
brittle, but it has given it added so- 
nority. His tonal effects have depth and 
grandeur; of tenderness and _ spirituali- 
ty there is little evidence. 

Hofmann’s playing of Chopin 
‘“Berceuse” clear, and 
rythmically appealing; poetry, and a se- 
ductive slumbrous quality were Jack- 
ing. 

The Moszkowski number was tonally 
iridescent, and delivered at a dazzling 


is keen- 


were 


the 


was delicate 


tempo, 

The Hofmann personality has changed 
little since his last visit here. He is 
as calm and unmoved as ever, almost 


stolidly indifferent to his audience, and 
makes his entrance with greatest non- 
chalance and apparently drops on the 
stool at the piano because the other 
chairs are filled by the orchestra men. 

A genuine ovation followed his play- 
ing of the concerto, and the demonstra- 
tion at the end of his group of solos 
must surely have awakened some emo- 
tion in this immobile young man. 

The huge audience and Hofmann’s 
reception should convince the Choral 
Symphony management that pianists are 
still potent factors in the musical worla 
—if the Society will only present the 
man that the public wants. 
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Pilsen. 

Pilsener is on tap at the Century this 
week. However, the particular brew 
does not much matter—it is a Savage 
affair, and the experienced Henry W. 
knows how to make all of his concoc- 
tions palatable to his public. The odor 
di femmina wafted to an audience by 
censers of silk, expertly manipulated, is 
ever fascinating, and in the Savage 
shows the girls are always paramount. 
Continued success and easy conquests 
of his audiences, have, at times, made 
this manager careless in the selection 
of his choristers, but his “Pilsen” girls 
this year are unusually pretty and fig 
uresome. Harriet Burt, of Louisiana 
fame, is one of this Savage tribe, and, 
as Miss St. Louis, looks things unut- 
terable. Gown and pose exhibit with 
much frankness the charms of a per- 
fectly proportioned “shape,” and the 
Burt’s mettlesomeness, combined with 
her saltatory superiority, easily make 
her the most conspicuous figure in the 
company. 

Mr. Savage's principals are compe- 
tent, without being in any way remarka- 
ble, except, perhaps, in the case of Mr. 
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Jess Dandy, who, as the Cincinnati 
brewer, is inordinately coarse and 
slap-sticky in his methods, even for a 


German comedian graduated from the 
vaudeville stage. 


Miss Ida Stanhope, the latest Widow 
Croker, is a pleasant looking girl who 
speaks and sings intelligently. Arthur 
Donaldson, the original Prince, Almyra 
Forest, whose Edith is familiar here, 
and several other well known faces, are 
in the company. 

The performance goes with plenty of 
swing and dash, and Mr. Savage’s stage 
manager has a positive genius for de- 
vising inexpensive, but extremely pret- 
ty effects, made by the use of variegated 
ribbons. The “production” in the way 
of scenery and costumes is practicable, 
and will not absorb an undue percent- 
age of Mr. Savage’s receipts. 

The stolen tunes are still the sweetest 
in modern musical farce, and the “Stein 
song,” with its “Heidelberg” refrain, 
sung a capella—with all the aberrative 
accuracy of acute alcoholism—is as ef- 
fective as ever. 

The dialogue, “replete” with what its 
author fondly imagines to be conversa- 
tional jeux d’esprif, is occasionally 
amusing by its very idiocy. 


This third or fourth edition of “The 
Prince of Pilsen” will do very well to 
while away an idle eyening, and then 
there is Harriet Burt, the curvesome, 
the captivating, the solitary 
of the “Prince’s” glory that is 


reminis- 
cence 


past. - ey a 






Slykyns—Gayboy has.a new typewrit- 
er. 

Flykyns—Did he break the old one? 

Slykyns—No, she broke him.—Town 
Topics. 


*, 


fe bed Oo 
The Teacher: “And now, Sammy, 
where was the Declaration of Indepen- 


dence signed?” 
Sammy: “At de bottom.”—The Edu- 


cational Review. 
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line, and all human ingenuity has been adopted to 
protect its patrons against accident. The 
line is renowned for its fast trains 
and the general superiority of 
its service and equipment 
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The Finest Day Train in the World. 


CONSIST OF TRAIN: 
Combination Baggage Car and Smoker, Combination Coach and Chair Car, 


Combination Dining and Buffet Car, Combination Observation and Parlor Car. 


C. S. CRANE, STi agen, ST . LOUIS, MO. 





SAINTED IN ROYAL BLUE; vestibuled throughout; lighted by 

4 electricity; furnished in African Mahogany, inlaid with holly; 

windowed with bevel plate and Cathedral jewel glass; furnished 

with Wilton carpets and upholstered with silk plush; Haviland China and 

Toledo cut glass; pantry, kitchen and chef’s department specially designed ; 
every car supplied with hot and cold water, and heated by steam. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


The bulls were decidedly on the ag- 
gressive in the past week. Manipula- 
tion was bold and in evidence in sev- 
eral directions. The cliques are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to infuse more ac- 
tivity into the situation. They seem 
to realize that there is still a belief ex- 
tant among the majority of outsiders 
that stock market values could or 
should be put upon a higher level. This 
is the season of the year when, in nor- 
mal times, the general aspect of affairs 
is more in favor of the bulls than the 
bears. At the present time, the gen- 
eral situation is regarded with cheerful- 
ness, which, though tempered, to some 
extent, with wholesome conservatism, 
is considered sufficient to constitute a 
good foundation for an upward move- 
ment in security values. The fact that 
quotations are already on a high basis, 
compared with what they were a year 
ago, does not militate to any serious 
degree against the impact of optimistic 
talk emanating from Wall street. 

The average outsider is, and will, re 
main a bull. Even in the worst times 
of panic, when values are going a- 
glimmering and everybody is howling 
calamity, he can seldom be induced to 
embrace the bear. side. In this, that 
is, in refusing, as a rule, to go short of 
the market, when everybody is inclined 
to expect a universal smash-up, he is 
undoubtedly right and cannot be criti- 
cised, but the trouble is that, while de- 
liberating as to whether he should buy 
or not at bottom prices, he loses his 
opportunity to reap big profits. In 
view of this, it would be unreasonable 
to expect him to act otherwise than he 
does at this time. He sees Reading 
common hover about 88. “What does 
this mean,” he will ask himself, “but 
that the stock is worth still more? If 
the powerful interests (?) are buying 
this stock at such altitudinous figures, 
they must have good reasons | for it. 
There must be something doing, some- 
where. There must be a_ big. scram 
ble for the shares.” Wall street, of 
course, confirms him in this ludicrous, 
but, from the  outsider’s standpoint, 
perfectly reasonable conclusion. Wall 
street will tell him, in all confidence, 
that the Cassatts and the Vanderbilts 
are buying all the Reading common they 
can get hold of at any old price. Such 
talk impresses. The more preposter- 
ous it is inherently, to the mind of the 
expert trader, the more irresistibly it 
will appeal to the perfervid imagina 
tion of the outsider. 

Undoubtedly, extensive short lines 
greatly facilitate present bull operations 
It is well known that London specula 
tors have been selling any number of 
“calls,” for months past, on prominent 
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American shares. In the latter part of 
1900 and the early part of 1901, they 
were doing the same thing. At that 
time, most of these sellers of “calls” 
were badly caught, and lost all kinds of 
money. Some of them, however, came 
out on top, and made handsome add1 
tions to their bank accounts. Perhaps 
it was the latter contingent which did 
the extensive selling of “calls” in the 
last few months. It would be prema- 
ture, however, to assert at this time 
that these British option-dealers have 
already been caught in the trap. The 
rise, except in a few instances, such as 
Reading and Union Pacific common, has 
not been extensive enough to cause any 
really serious alarm or losses among 
them. It is to be presumed that Ameri: 
cans have been heavier losers in bear 
operations latterly than English opera- 
tors, 

There is entirely too much exaggera- 
tion in all this Wall street gossip that 
the sensational press is feeding us on 
nowadays. If we had _ three-million- 
share markets, stock exchange talk and 
rumors would be still more fantastic and 
divergent from the truth. Taken as a 
rule, it may be said that it is the “fakes” 
that make the bull markets,—not the 
real facts. 

Pennsylvania acted at times as if it 
were grooming for a good rise. There 
is strong, persistent manipulation behind 
it. That the stock, general conditions 
being favorable, could easily be whirled 
up to about 160, cannot be denied by 
any one who is familiar with its move- 
ments. Pennsylvania is, as a_ rule, 
backward at first, but develops into a 
veritable hummer once the entire bull 
machinery has been set in operation. 
Of course, there is not much induce- 
ment to buy the shares at current quo- 
tations for investment purposes. It is 
only the shrewd, acquisitive speculator 
who may be said to have his eyes fixed 
upon its peculiar movements, its jerky 
rises and falls. All that can be said at 
present is that Pennsylvania will give a 
good account of itself in case Wall 
street should treat us to another more 
or less interesting and vertiginous bull 
movement within the next two months. 

Ontario & Western, also, bears watch- 
ing. This stock behaves itself in the 
manner that Reading common did when 
it sold at about the price that Ontario 
is now quoted at. It was about three 
years ago that the writer of this was 
given intimations of the potentialities 
of Ontario. At that time, the stock 
sold in a gingerly fashion at 35. ia 
afterwards, declined sharply, in sympa 
thy with the rest of the market, but has 
since rallied to an extent quite untisual 
and noteworthy for an issue that was, 
up to three years ago, looked upon as 
one of the finest “lobsters” in the whole 
array of Wall street specialties. On- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing to our patrons and the public 
in general that the magnificent 
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tario has evidently cut loose from all 
former affiliations, and is about to es- 
tablish quite a neat, little reputation for 
itself. That reputation will depend, of 
course, upon the parties who are or will 
be interested in it. The recent pur. 
chases en bloc by a New England Rail- 
road Company suggest possibilities that 
are provocative of a good deal of vague, 
though none the less fascinating, con- 
jecturing. Anthracite prosperity, if 
maintained, should give Ontario share- 


holders their pro rata share of profits. 

Recent predictions as to an increase 
in the dividend on Amalgamated Cop 
per have been verified. The directors 
of the company lately declared the regu 
lar -quarterly dividend of one-half of 
one per cent, and also an extra divi- 
dend of one-half per cent on the stock. 
This will, no doubt, lead to the opinion 
among sanguine traders that Amalga- 
mated is again on a regular 4 per cent 
basis, for they will readily assume that 
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what is “extra” now, will be regular 
three or six months hence. Owing to 
the recent improvement in the copper 
trade, which is evidenced particularly 
in enlarged exports to Europe, the ex- 
tra dividend is, no doubt, justified, 
though, of course, the question remains 
to be answered whether it would not 
have been a more business-like policy 
for the directors to decide upon retain- 
ing the dividend-money in the treas- 
ury, sO as to accumulate a more sub- 
stantial surplus. At the present price 
of copper (which is about 15%) the 
company is assured of reasonable pro- 
fits. There is a strong belief in Bos 
ton copper circles that the high prices 
of a few years ago will again be reached 
within 1905. Whether or not this be- 
lief is warranted, and will be justified by 
trade developments, will depend alto- 
gether upon the extent and progress of 
the industrial revival which is in its 
incipient stages on the Continent, but 
badly hampered by strikes. When the 
Amalgamated Copper Company’ was 
paying 8 per cent per annum on its 
stock, Europe was in the very midst of 
great industrial prosperity. The dwind- 
ling and final calamitous disappearance 
of Europe’s remarkable boom, it will 
be remembered, gave the first impetus 
to the downward tendency in copper 
quotations in Wall street, and caused a 
sharp cut in the dividend on Amalga- 
mated. 

The sterling exchange market con- 
tinues exceedingly firm, so much so, 
indeed, that foreign banking houses 
have thought fit to engage for shipment 
abroad all the gold bars that the assay 
office may get hold of between now and 
March 22d. There is a strong proba- 
bility that coin shipments will also be 
made necessary within the very near 
future. This is news that will not be 
liked very much by the bull manipula- 
tors. This uninterrupted outflow of the 
yellow metal may yet work considerable 
mischief. At the rate gold is leaving 
our shores, it may not be very long be- 
fore money rates will be given a sharp 
twist. New York bankers profess to 
have no apprehensions at all relative 
to this matter. They are undoubtedly 
talking through their hats. They are 
trying to prevent premature alarm 
among present or prospective borrow. 
ers. In doing this, they are unques- 
tionably right. There is no reason to 
talk in a pessimistic strain until the 
proper time arrives. As long as inter- 
est rates remain at 2% and 3 per cent, 
there will be no serious hitch in the 
bull programme. However, the man 
who is in the habit of looking further 
ahead than the tip of his nose will keep 
a sharp look-out for developments in 
connection with the foreign exchange 
market. While we have gold to spare, 
temporarily, it cannot be said that we 
have too much. 

Our foreign trade position is receiv- 
ing considerable attention. While there 
is still a handsome excess of outgo over 
inflow, the excess for the month of De- 
cember, 1904, was materially below that 
of 1903; in fact, it was the smallest for 
a number of years. This somewhat 
surprising feature of the foreign trade 
situation must be ascribed to the in- 
creasing imports from Europe, which, 
for the month named, were the largest 
for any month for about a decade. At 
the same time, however, it cannot be 
denied that the exports of manufactured 
and agricultural products are again on 
the increase, and that very decidedly. In 
connection with this, it should be point- 
ed out that our present large imports 
are not, by any means, a sign of weak- 
ness. Far from it. What they indi- 
cate plainly is this: That the purchasing 
power of this Nation has grown enorm- 
ously. We are buying such a vast 
quantity of foreign goods simply be- 
cause we can afford it. 

At the beginning of the present week 
the New York market received quite a 
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shake-up from the grewsome news from 
St. Petersburg, and the consequent 
heavy selling of Russian securities in 
Paris, Berlin and London. Paris was 
again the storm-center. Russian bonds 
dropped sharply all around. As has of- 
ten been pointed out in these letters, 
the French center of finance and spec: 
ulation deserves careful watching. It 
is glutted with Russian issues. Any 
demoralization there would have disa- 
greeable effects in Berlin, London and 
New York. The way the New York 
market acted on the receipt of the news 
from abroad, and its subsequent rally, 
clearly revealed its thoroughly manipu- 
lative character and foundation. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

S. S. W., Corsicana, Tex.—Little 
prospect of a sharp rise in Bag pre- 
ferred. If stock should advance a few 
points, would advise closing deal. Ten- 
nessee Coal & Iron should be let alone 
for the present. 

J. R—Would prefer hanging on to 
Chicago Terminal common rather than 
take a big loss. Stock will eventually 
be taken in hand and moved up to a 
higher level. 

B. D. W., Sandusky, O.—Would not 
be anxious to invest in Car Foundry 
common. Stock not very well esteem- 
ed. However, earnings said to be en. 
larging again. Preferred worth atten- 
tion, but not tempting at ruling quota. 
tions. 

Dickson, Sedalia, Mo.—General mar- 
ket not inviting. Would not buy any- 
thing except on a big margin, or for 
cash. 

% 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


The local market is not very interest. 
ing. At times it is decidedly apathet- 
ic. Prices do not fluctuate very much, 
For the present, there does not seem 
anything at hand or in sight that could 
be held to justify operations on either 
side. Investment demand is somewhat 
quieter than usual at this time of the 
year. Brokers continue hopeful, how- 
ever. They pay marked attention to 
securities that offer a good yield on 
the investment. There seems to be a 
disposition on the part of investors to 
accept a few risks as long as the bond 
affords at least a 4% per cent rate. 

Street railway issues showed some 
life, but no strength, although the com- 
mon was moved up to 23 on transac- 
tions that were clearly artificial. The 
preferred is selling at 68, the common 
at 2234, at this writing. The 4 per 
cent bonds are going in small lots at 
about 86%. $5,000 Brown Bros. Sub- 
scription sold at 110. The general ‘be- 
lief obtains that the North American 
will, before a great while, bob up as 
the owner of the local street railway 
properties included in the United Rail- 
ways system. 

Transactions in bank and trust com- 
pany shares were limited in the past 


week. Commonwealth sold at 297, and 
then slid down to 295%. Missouri- 
Lincoln sold at 133. For St. Louis 
Union 349 is bid, 355 asked. Jefferson 


Bank is offering at 220, with no bids. 
For International 232% is asked. Ger- 
man Savings maintains its previous quo- 
tations of 400 bid; none offered. Third 
National is slightly firmer; 313% is bid, 
317% asked for it. Bank of Commerce 
is offering at 306, with 304 bid. 

Central Coal & Coke common is 
slightly lower; it sold latterly at 6214. 
For Candy common 12% is asked; for 
Catering common 14 is bid; none offer- 
ing; for the preferred 65 is bid, 69% 
asked. For St. Louis Cotton Compress 
54 is asked, with no bids. The recent 
strength seems to have oozed out alto- 
gether in this issue. 

For Missouri-Edison 5s 102% is bid, 
103 asked. There is quite a little de- 
mand for these bonds. St. Louis 
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Bookcases 


Roller bearing, non-binding 
doors, removable (to clean or 
replace broken’ glass), by 
simply unhooking. No unsight- 
ly tron bands or protruding 
shelves. Sections so_ nicely 
joined together the appearance 
is that of a solid case. 
Awarded Gold Medal, St. Louis 

Exposition. 

Remember, in buying from 
us you get the. best sectional 
case made and at the lowest 
price. We set the cases up 
and guarantee satisfaction. 








Broadway and Locust. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. » Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 








Brewing 6s continue stiff at 10034 bid, 


101% asked. For Imperial Building 
6s 107% is bid. 
Business at the local banks was a 


little quiet in the last few days. In 
spite of this, however, clearances show 
up well. Interest rates remain un- 


changed, the extreme being 5% per 
cent. Sterling is exceedingly firm at 
$4.88. For New York drafts a pre- 
mium of 40 is bid, and a premium of 
45 asked. Drafts on Chicago are low- 
er; a premium of 5 is bid, and of 10 
asked. 














GARRICK 


Chestnut St., between B’way and 6th, 


Parlor Theater of St. Louis. Management Messrs. 
Shubert. 


Magnificent Third Week of 


ROYAL CHEF 


With Dave Lewis and the Broilers, 


Wed. and Sun. Mat. 50c. 
Eves. 50c. to $1.50. 
Bell, Main 208; 


OLYMPIC 


All Reserved. 
Kin, B 1079 





This Week Next Monday Night 
Charles Frohman William Gillette 
presents 


Annie Russell 


in her latest comedy 
success 


Brother Jacques 
Regular Matinee Sat. 


.. CENTURY .. 


THIS WEEK, Next Sunday Night 
Henry W. SAVAGE His Latest and Greatest 
offers his uccess 


Princely Success OTIS SKINNER 


Prince of 
Pilsen 


Regular Matinee Sat. 


IMPERIAL 3333325 


THIS WEEK, 


“Only A Shop Girl” 


The Admirable 
Crichton 


By ). M. Barrie. 


Only Matinee Saturday. 
Reserved Seats Thurs. 








The HARVESTER 


Reserved Seats Thurs. 








Next Week—Wm. Gillett’s ‘Sherlock Holmes,” 





ST. LOUIS’ 
MOST POPULAR 


GRAND “eer 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday—25c and 50c. 
Night Prices 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00. 
Florence Bindley in a Musical Drama 


The Street Singer 


Next Sunday Matinee—The Beauty Doctor. 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 





NEXT WEEE, 


Clark’s 


THIS WEEK, 


THE WORLD 
BEATERS 





READING FOR CHARITY 
Miss Bessie Bown Ricker of Chicago 
will give a reading from the works of 
popular authors at the Church of the 


Messiah, Tuesday, January 31, at 3:30 


p. m. for the benefit of the Mission 
Free School and Home. The price of 
admission will be 50 cents. The fol- 
lowing programme of readings will be 
rendered: “Picnic Time” and “Limita- 
tions of Youth,” by Field; 
“When the Minister Comes to Tea,” 
hy Kate Lincoln; “Happy Cripple’ and 
“Bear Story,” by James Whitcomb Ri- 
ion Part I, 
Part II, “A Few Words After 
School,” and Part III,Patsy Finds His 
Three Lost Years,’ by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. The music features will be: 
“Cuban Tea,” (Monologue), Phelps; 
music—“Views of Life in a Hotel.” No- 
ble; “Aunt Elnora’s Hero” (Child’s 
Monologue), Phelps; “When Pa Was 
a Boy,” Kiser. 


Eugene 





Sat. Mat, 50c to $1. 


As the Gypsy Rover 
IN 


Runaway Girls 


“Patsy Comes to Call;’” 


THE MIRROR 


NIEDRINGHAUS’ YACHT 

Thomas K. Niedringhaus, candidate 
for Republican United States Senator 
from Missouri, to succeed Senator 
Cockrell, Democrat, always was mighty 
lucky, in the estimation of his friends 
hereabouts, who told the following story 
of a bit of his luck: 

Last winter Mr. Niedringhaus, sitting 
with a group of friends in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, was asked by a captivating 
young woman to take a two dollar 
chance in a $1,500 yacht, then being raf- 
fled off in the hotel: for the benefit of a 
New York city church. At first Mr. 
Niedringhaus demurred, saying he was 
a pretty busy man and had no time to 
scoot around in yachts, and so forth and 
so forth. Finally, after further per- 
suasion from the beauteous one, he 
forked out his $2, and within forty- 


‘eight hours was notified he had won 


the yacht. 

Mr. Niedringhaus, however, has been 
so busy running the Republican politics 
of Missouri for President Roosevelt 
that he has had no time to bother about 
the yacht, which is still stored in New 
York city awaiting his directions —New 
York Sun. 

fe of 
. THE RUPTURE 
A trusting kangaroo 
Loved an elephant; 
Describe her passion my 
Verses really can’t. 


She loved that elephant 
’*Spite of parents’ ban: 

Loved him as alone 
Those marsupials can! 


But, with bitter blame, 
Finally she quit; 
Said he was two faced, 
Or pretty near to it! 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
oe oe of 
WHO 1S SHE? 

This appended paragraph from Town 
Topics seems to foreshadow a tragedy 
in stageland that will interest the entire 
country. That paper would hardly dig- 
nify an actress other than one of the 
proportions of a national character with 
such significant mention: 

“I am grieved to hear of the threat- 
ened break-down of a young actress 
who has made a name for herself on 
the stage, more through her charming 
personality than her art. It is said that 
she is under the far from beneficial in- 
fluence of a woman of somewhat ques- 
tionable repute, that she has developed 
the morphine habit, and is fast becom- 
ing a nervous and physical wreck.” 

ee fe of 


Vivian Page, Teacher Dramatic Art, 
Elocution, Weltner Conservatory, 3543 
Page boulevard. Proper methods giv- 
en. Talent directed into right channel. 
Individual study made of pupils.  Ar- 
tificiality staginess and mannerisms 
are done away with. Pupils acquire 
artistic finish, ease, intensity and “‘mag- 
netism.” 


ot fe fe 
When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 





CHICAGO 
OMAHA 
ST. PAUL 

_ DETROIT 
NEW YORK 
KANSAS CITY 





TO 





DES MOINES 
MINNEAPOLIS 
TOLEDO | 
BUFFALO 
BOSTON 
PITTSBURG 
FORT WAYNE 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


EIGHTH AND OLIVE StTs., AND UNION STATION. 


















WEST] BADEN. 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 
VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY. 


Ticket Offices, 


OLIVE and SIXTH 8:54 a. m. 


LOUISVILLE wr 


PITTSBURG 
SF UMBUS 
CINCINNATI > oe a 
oh otter 


S oe 


9:29 p. m. 2:05 a. m. 


and Queen City Express (Except Sunday) 11:50 a. m. 


UNION STATION. 


F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen. Pass. Agent, 


DINING CARS A LA CARTE. 


H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











The Newest Books. 
The Clansman, Dixon, $1.20. 
The Truants, Mason, $1.20. 
The Happy Average, Whitlock, $1.20. 
The Search of the Unknown, Cham- 
bers, $1.20. 


Also, a complete stock of school and 


text books used in the public schools, 

Washington university and 

schools. JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive street. 


chee Grand 


other 





CARMODY’ Ss, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 


Wm. Schaefer, 
Proprietor. 


N. W. Corner oth and Pine Streets, 


Finest Bar and Billiard 


Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 


IN EVERY RESPECT. 








iW! KRANKE 
513 PINE ST. ’ 


LOAN 
OFFICE.! 








Best Passenger Service in 
TEXAS: 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


—— 
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FOR DESCRIPT! PAMPHLET AND FURTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


+ B. Gaussen, Cc. Townsend, 
ear sag gl mG. P. eT. An 
St. Louis. 


City Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 
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DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


A Double Track Railway 





Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 
Merchants Bridge, St. Louis. LaSalle St. Station, Chicago. 





CITY TICKET OFFICE, FRISCO BLDG., 9th and OLIVE STS. 
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THE MIRROR 


St. Louis and the Million Club. 


This space is paid for at regular advertising rates, therefore we feel assured of the liberty of speak- 
ing frankly upon a topic that is engaging the thought and attention of our best business men. 

A club has been formed for the purpose of discussing and providing ways and means for 
increasing the population of St. Louis to a million souls. Many good suggestions have been made. Nu- 
merous plans have been broached. But has the real, vital, palpitating issue been touched? Has it been 
discovered ? 

Mere people do not make a great municipality. A man without a job is hardly an asset. Neither can 
a city amount to much without a foundation of trade support. The thing that makes a city great and pros- 
perous is a strong trade support, a territory of good consumers. 

The territory most firmly in the grasp of St. Louis is the Southwest, and it will be to the Southwest 
that St. Louis will look for its best Support. A country of almost unparelleled resource, as yet undeveloped, 
its opportunities un-exploited. In the State of Arkansas, the door-yard of St. Louis, there are a million 
acres of productive lands, capable of supporting a population of many hundreds of thousands, awaiting the 
coming of the settler. ‘The lands are low-priced, highly productive, the climate is almost ideal. The same 
conditions exist in portions of Louisiana and Texas. ; 

In the East are millions of people cooped up on small farms and truck patches. Much of the land 
worn out. The good land too high priced for any but the most thrifty to own. Here is a condition that 
ought to interest the Million Club. If the Southwest country directly tributary to the trade interests of St. 
Louis was as well settled and developed as the territory tributary to’Chi¢ago, who would believe that a million 
population would long be coming ? 

Here, then, is a proposition. If the surplus population of the over-crowded East could be trans- 
ferred to the under-populated Southwest, where a minimum of effort produces a maximum of return, 
would not the development resulting be of certain, definite and generous benefit to St. Louis? 

Of course, the railroads are interested in such a proposition and are working along these lines as 
earnestly and determinedly as they can. On each semi-monthly excursion the Cotton Belt carries several 
hundred homeseekers into Southeast Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, a considerable per cent of 
whom locate. Many mills and small factories are finding locations along this line. The supply of val- 
uable hardwoods is sufficient to make of every town and hamlet a manufacturing point of more or less 
importance. As the timber is removed the Jands are purchased by these homeseekers, and cleared and put 
to cultivation, Every hand employed and every farm cleared means added business for the jobber and 
manufacturer of St. Louis. As the business of the jobber and manufacturer thrives so will his payroll grow 
and the city’s population increase. What is true of this railroad and its territory is largely true of other 
Southwest lines. 

The railroads are bending every energy to this work. But a group of public spirited citizens and 
business men who can build a World’s Fair, who can finance great business undertakings, whose commercial 
interests extend to every quarter of the globe, can be of inestimable aid in forwarding the colonizing and 
developing of a territory that holds so much of promise to St. Louis. Once they take up the question, means 
and methods will not be found wanting. 

St. Louis might receive a lesson from the enterprising little city of Shreveport, La. A Progressive 
league of representative business men was recently organized for the purpose of bringing in farmers to 
settle on the vacant lands in that vicinity. Many Northern families have been located and prices of 
lands have begun to advance, and Shreveport is already feeling the good effects of the movement. The same 
opportunity on a larger, granded scale is open to St. Louis. 

The Cotton Belt will continue, in any event, the work of building up its territory, planting new 
factories in its towns and locating new settlers on its fertile lands.. The Cotton Belt has recently brought 
this section of the Southwest nearer St. Louis through ‘the physical improvement of its line and the estab- 
lishment of a fast train service, and believes it is advancing the interests of St. Louis in a practical way 
in aiding the development of a territory. that is the backbone of St. Louis’ support. 


COTTON BELT ROUTE, 


909 Olive Street, | Union Station. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











